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Across the miles 





comes a \X/ELCOME VOICE 


It may be the voice of a son or daughter 
away at school. Of a mother or father 
in a distant city. Of a friend or neigh- 
bor who is wondering how you are. Of 
a business associate upon whose words 
some great decision rests. 

Across the miles, the telephone brings 
those voices to you and carries your 
voice in answer. A bell rings and you 
reach out your hand, knowing that 
somewhere—near or far—another hand 
is reaching toward you. 

The telephone enlarges the lives and 
opportunities of all who use it because 
it enlarges the power to communicate 
through speech. Contacts with people, 
ideas exchanged, words spoken—by 





these are our minds stimulated and life 
made more pleasant and productive. 

Because the telephone is so important 
to so many people, the Bell System 
strives to make its full usefulness avail- 
able to every one, everywhere, at all 
times. Always it tries to emphasize the 
close contact between each telephone 
user and the unseen men and women 
who make good service possible. Always 
it aims to serve with courtesy, dispatch 
and sympathetic understanding. 

Your telephone offers you the service 
of a friend. At any hour of the day or 
night, you have but to turn to it to 
command as many as you need of the 
Bell System’s army of trained workers. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE 
. JOHN P. TROXELL 


T IS difficult to appraise public opinion in the absence of 

straw votes or other referenda, yet the sternest skeptic will 
hardly deny that unemployment insurance has now become a 
popular issue in this country. The reversal of public opinion 
upon this question is only less spectacular than the recent 
shift in the popular attitude toward prohibition. In each 
case, there is probably no doubt that the credit, or the blame, 
belongs to the depression. 

More than security values have toppled in the last three 
years: we have seen the collapse of many loyalties which 
seemed assured of a place in our national ideology. One of 
these was the conviction that the Eighteenth Amendment had 
made prosperity permanent ; another was the belief that unem- 
ployment is largely a matter of personal shortcomings, to be 
met satisfactorily through the ministrations of charitable 
agencies. Two years of declining industrial activity sufficed 
to disprove one of these axioms; a third year has done much 
to undermine our confidence in the other. 

With the passing of the months, the opponents of unem- 
ployment insurance have changed the nature of their attack. 
For a year or longer after the stock market crash, no argu- 
ment whatever was necessary ; it was deemed sufficient merely 
to pronounce the dreadful word “Dole!” This tactic was used 
by our former Chief Executive as recently as June, 1931, 
in a speech before the Republican editors of Indiana. The 
dole has brought the European nations to their knees! It 
has no place in America: our goal is nothing less than a job 
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for everyone who will work! Such, at this stage of the de- 
pression, was the thought, if not the words, of some of the 
most vocal of our leaders in politics, business, and industry. 

As the cutting edge of this attack was dulled by constant 
use, a new weapon had to be sought—the more esoteric, the 
better. Accordingly, the next phase in the campaign brought 
forth the pronouncement that unemployment is not an insur- 
able risk. How, therefore, can there be unemployment insur- 
ance? 

Only a few years ago, the head of America’s largest in- 
surance company expressed the opposite view, and his com- 
pany sought the privilege of writing unemployment insur- 
ance in the state of New York. The effort was defeated 
when Governor Roosevelt vetoed a bill that would have granted 
the privilege, but the proponents of the doctrine that unem- 
ployment is not insurable should have been warned of the 
weakness which soon appeared. The president of the Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society called upon his colleagues to de- 
clare in unequivocal language that the insurance companies 
are not to be looked to for a solution of the problem of job 
insecurity; unless they were candid on this point, he added, 
they might cause delay in the development of other solutions. 
What “other solutions” he had in mind, he did not explain, 
but the implication was fairly clear. 

There was no lack of clarity in the statement of the chief 
actuary of the New York Life. After a thorough examination 
of the British system, he came to the conclusion that the re- 
sults of that system were good, on the whole, and that a num- 
ber of the criticisms levelled at it were unfounded. Particu- 
larly emphatic was his statement that “unemployment insur- 
ance is not a dole if the unemployment benefits are met by 
contributions from employers and employees.” Such a pro- 
nouncement from an actuary in high executive position in a 
great insurance company, disposing of the dole argument out- 
right and implying that there really is such a thing as unem- 
ployment insurance, has left the opposition forces in a quan- 
dary. 
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The ranks of organized industry seem to have held fairly 
firm, although the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States has heard the dissenting voices of certain members 
raised in praise of the principle of unemployment insurance. 
The National Association of Manufacturers, the One Big 
Union of employers, seemed to be wavering at one stage, but 
it will be found faithful to the doctrine of rugged individual- 
ism in the final test. 

The American Federation of Labor opposed unemploy- 
ment insurance tenaciously until 1932. In the summer of that 
year, news leaked out that its Executive Council was prepar- 
ing to reverse its position on the issue, and at the Cincinnati 
convention in November, the vote in favor of a vigorous cam- 
paign for unemployment insurance was nearly unanimous. 
The leaders of the unions had again caught up with their 
members on an important issue. 


II 


The present plight of the private charitable organizations 
is a powerful argument for an alternative method of meeting 
unemployment emergencies. They are unable to raise more 
than a fraction of the funds that are necessary to supply even 
the barest minimum of living standards to the unemployed and 
their families. In the winter of 1931-32, nearly every city 
of more than half a million people had to supply considerable 
funds from its treasury to supplement the funds raised by 
charitable agencies. Many smaller cities had to do likewise, 
and in a number of states it proved necessary for the state gov- 
ernment to borrow money to augment the funds supplied by 
the municipalities. Finally, it became necessary for the Fed- 
eral government itself to step into the breach that was opened 
by dwindling state and city credit, and three hundred million 
dollars were made available as loanable funds of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation for relief needs in the states. 

No new principle was established by this use of public 
funds for relief of destitution. Probably two-thirds or more 
of the total annual expenditures for such relief in this coun- 
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try, even in “good times,” have come from the treasuries of 
cities, counties, or states. But the inability of private agencies 
to carry more than a fraction of the load which was expected 
of them aroused the public to a realization of the fact that our 
present system of unemployment relief has become a dole—an 
apportioning of tax-payers’ money among needy persons. 

The operation of this American dole system has been 
shown to be woefully inadequate, uncertain, and demoraliz- 
ing. Unemployed workers’ families usually do not seek char- 
itable aid, nor could they ordinarily obtain it, before their 
savings are exhausted, their credit extended to the limit, and 
their relatives and neighbors wearied with requests for assis- 
tance. Small wonder that recipients of private charitable aid 
frequently hate their benefactor bitterly; in their minds, the 
latter is somehow associated with the whole cruel process of 
degradation to which they have been subjected. 

The operation of unemployment insurance in most Euro- 
pean countries furnishes a striking contrast to the present 
American system. The European worker who loses his job 
knows that, after a waiting period of several days, the employ- 
ment office in his district will either find him another job or 
will pay him a definite sum of money each week for a definite 
period. This payment is one to which he is entitled by law: 
during the period of his employment, a small sum was taken 
from his weekly wage and deposited in a fund with like con- 
tributions from his employer or his government, or from both. 
From this fund, the weekly benefits are paid to him when he is 
without work. No questions are asked about his savings, the 
ability of relatives to support his family, or the extent to which 
he has drawn upon his credit at the grocery. Thrifty and im- 
provident are treated alike. Usually the only tests are one’s 
ability and willingness to take a job if one can be found, the 
former employer’s testimony that the worker’s lay-off was 
not due to inefficiency or other personal defects, and a record 
of employment in some insured occupation for a given period 
of time prior to lay-off. 


This right to receive benefits is limited to a certain period 
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after the loss of one’s job: in Great Britain and Germany this 
period is twenty-six weeks. But the severity of the unemploy- 
ment problem during recent years has forced the liberalizing 
of this feature of the laws, and “extended benefits” are grant- 
ed beyond the covenanted period to unemployed persons who 
can prove their need. Extended benefits are charitable aid, 
not insurance payments; there is now general recognition that 
they should not be paid out of the insurance fund, but should 
be met by appropriation from the government treasury. With 
the acceptance of this principle by Great Britain, the British 
system will doubtless be self-supporting, but in the twenty 
years prior to 1931, about one-sixth of the total expenditures 
of the British system had to be met by loans from the treasury. 


III 


The fact that 37,500,000 workers in nineteen countries of 
the world are protected by an unemployment benefit system, 
and the fact that in several of these countries the system is 
now twenty years old, might be cited to dispose categorically 
of the argument that unemployment is not an insurable risk. 
But the argument will not be put down so easily, and certain 
considerations that bear upon it are worthy of analysis. 

The essence of insurance is “the protection of an indi- 
vidual against loss by the payment, in the event of some defi- 
nite occurrence resulting in a loss, of an agreed sum of money 
out of a systematically accumulated fund previously collected 
from or on account of a group, of which such individual was 
a member. To be an insurable risk, the probability of the oc- 
currence of the contingency must be predictable within reason- 
able limits ; the fact that the event shall have actually occurred 
must be determinable with reasonable certainty; the contin- 
gency must be such that it is unlikely that it might happen 
simultaneously to all the insured or to a relatively large group 
thereof, that is, it must be distributable; and the loss must be 
beyond the individual’s control as much as is possible.” 

Applying these strictures to the risk of unemployment, it 
is apparent that the hazard differs from that of death, sick- 
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ness, and accidents, in degree only. Unemployment is at pres- 
ent far less predictable than these other hazards, although it 
should be recalled that each type of insurance had its begin- 
ning long before statistical records had been perfected, and, 
in the case of industrial accident insurance at least, the actu- 
arial basis for rates was at the outset nearly as imperfect as 
in the case of unemployment insurance at present, with con- 
sequent necessity for almost continuous revision of rates as 
experience developed. 

To determine “whether or not the event shall have actually 
occurred” presents less difficulty in the case of unemployment 
than in the case of sickness. The real problem, as foreign 
experience has shown, is to determine whether the unemploy- 
ment of an individual has occurred in such a way as to make 
it compensable, or whether it is a case of discharge for ineffi- 
ciency, a voluntary withdrawal from employment, or some 
other non-compensable case. The progress already made. 
abroad in clarifying definitions and establishing a sort of com- 
mon law in this field makes it evident that a workable solution 
of these problems can be reached. 

With respect to the requirement that loss must not occur 
to a very large number of the insured group at any one time, 
unemployment is again a somewhat special case. In Great 
Britain, unemployment in insured industries averaged 13.3 
per cent during the period from 1921 to 1931, reaching 21.3 
per cent in 1931. Inthe United States, the comparable figure 
for the present would doubtless be even higher. This is un- 
doubtedly too high a proportion of the total group to allow 
the risk to be distributable in a strict sense. 

However, certain facts must be taken into account. No 
insurance system is proof against long continued or frequent- 
ly recurring disaster. Had the influenza epidemic which 
visited the world toward the close of the Great War continued 
for long, or had it been frequently repeated in the years fol- 
lowing, the rates of the life insurance companies would prob- 
ably have required drastic revision. Great disasters, such as 
the San Francisco fire and the earthquake in Japan, have 
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played havoc with fire insurance companies. The present de- 
pression is a case somewhat similar to these. It is quite out 
of the question to build an unemployment insurance system on 
the assumption that a similar disaster will recur frequently. 
We must assume that depressions of such severity will occur 
no more frequently than in the past, and proceed accordingly. 

Finally, is unemployment a hazard which is beyond the 
individual’s control in large part? The answer can be no 
more definite than in the case of sickness and accidents. Per- 
sonal limitations figure in the maintenance of health and safety 
as well as in the holding of a job. The careless, unstable indi- 
vidual is a poorer risk in each case than the individual of 
stable character and good habits. Here again, the experience 
with unemployment insurance in foreign countries has proven 
the problem of “malingering” is not one of great difficulty. 

No system of unemployment insurance has ever contem- 
plated the compensation of all the loss due to unemployment. 
On the contrary, carefully defined limits are usually put upon 
the amount of benefit to be paid per week, and the number of 
weeks for which these payments will run. 


IV 


Without compulsion from government, formal provision 
for unemployment benefits have been made by employers or 
unions, or by the two jointly, for approximately two hundred 
thousand workers in this country. Of this number, about 
one-half are included in systems which were inaugurated by 
employers. 

Wide divergence is found in these systems. In two cases, 
steady employment is guaranteed by the company for a good 
portion of the year. In most of the plans, however, there is 
provision for payments of benefits to laid-off employees, a 
fund having been accumulated for this purpose by regular 
contributions from the employer, and occasionally from the 
employees as well. Benefits commonly range from fifty per 
cent to eighty per cent of normal wages; they are paid for a 
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given number of weeks, although in some cases there is no 
specified limit on the duration of the benefit period. 

The unions which pay unemployment benefits to their mem- 
bers are largely confined to the printing industry, while the 
joint agreement (union-employer) plans are found chiefly 
in the clothing industry. Benefits are usually so small in 
amount and so limited in duration as to be of little help except 
in meeting seasonal unemployment. It is true that certain local 
unions have assisted unemployed members through funds 
raised by assessing working members; praiseworthy as this 
practice is, it is emergency relief, not an unemployment bene- 
fit system. 

Only the confirmed optimist could believe that the hazard 
of unemployment will ever be met adequately by such volun- 
tary measures as these. The number of workers covered by 
such plans at present is less than one per cent of the group 
that needs protection. The companies that have instituted 
plans on their own volition are, with few exceptions, concerns 
that had already achieved a high degree of regularization of 
employment, with the result that their employees enjoyed 
security of the job much greater than that of the average in- 
dustrial worker. The group most needing protection against 
loss of income through lay-off is that employed in industries 
whose markets are subject to severe fluctuations in demand. 
The millennium will arrive before these workers will be in- 
cluded in voluntary unemployment benefit systems. In the 
words of Senator Wagner, to advocate unemployment insur- 
ance with sincerity is to advocate compulsory insurance. 

The fear that an unemployment insurance system cannot 
cope with the problem of the “work-shy” has been proven 
groundless by European experience. Some variation of this 
expression of distrust of human nature has been used by 
opponents of many types of social legislation. Free public 
schools were opposed on the ground that the necessity to pro- 
vide for the schooling of the children was the one thing that 
kept the workers sober and industrious. Industrial acci- 
dent compensation laws would make it possible for a work- 
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man to live in idleness, said those opposing such laws: he could 
easily manage to get himself injured, and live on the benefits 
he would then receive. 

A more cruelly unfair attitude would be hard to imagine 
than that reflected in the belief that the millions of workers 
now jobless would prefer to live without work if meager sup- 
port from some source were forthcoming. That this is true 
of a small number may be admitted; but to hold that it is 
generally true is a calumny usually uttered by those whose only 
knowledge of the whole problem of unemployment is second- 
hand. A first-hand view was well expressed by a great in- 
dustrialist, Mr. Gerard Swope, as follows: 

In the situation that confronts us at the present, the most disturbing 


aspect is that men who are able to work, who are competent workers, 
who above all things desire to work, cannot find work to do. 


Vv 


In January, 1932, Wisconsin passed an Unemployment 
Compensation Act, the first of what may prove to be a series 
of state laws establishing some form of unemployment insur- 
ance. This act is to become effective on July 1, 1933, unless 
voluntary plans have been established by the employers of 
Wisconsin, covering 175,000 workers and equalling the stan- 
dards called for by the act. This interesting proviso is, in 
effect, a challenge to the employers of the state who raised the 
cry of “governmental interference” and maintained that in- 
dustry should be allowed a chance to do the job itself. A 
decade had passed since the first bill dealing with unemploy- 
ment benefits was introduced in the Wisconsin legislature, but 
nothing had yet been done to indicate that employers meant 
what they said. The legislature evidently felt that eighteen 
months of grace was sufficient time in which to put their claims 
to the proof. 

Assuming that the act becomes effective in July, employers 
will be required to contribute regularly two per cent of their 
payroll to the Unemployment Reserve Fund which is to be 
administered by the state. A separate account will be kept 
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with each employer. When the balance in an employer’s ac- 
count exceeds fifty-five dollars per employee, his contribu- 
tions drop to a rate of one per cent of his payroll; when, and 
so long as his account shows seventy-five dollars reserve per 
employee, no further contributions are required of him. Em- 
ployees may not be required to contribute, but they may elect 
to do so if they wish thereby to receive benefits greater than 
the law requires. 

An employer’s account will be called on for benefits to his 
laid-off employees in the ratio of one week of benefit to each 
four weeks of employment within the year preceding the lay- 
off. Benefits will amount to fifty per cent of wages, the weekly 
maximum being ten dollars and the minimum five dollars. Not 
more than ten weeks’ benefits shall be paid in any year; and 
no employer’s account is to be held liable for benefits beyond 
the current resources which the account has. 

It is evident that this measure can hardly be classified as 
unemployment insurance. Although contributions are to be 
paid into a single fund, they are not really pooled, for each 
employer’s account is separate from all others, and is held 
liable for benefits to his employees only.*_ Hence the benefits 
must necessarily be small in amount and very limited in dura- 
tion. The great gain that results from pooled reserves, that 
is, economy in their use and correspondingly greater power to 
compensate adequately, is sacrificed in the Wisconsin law. 
This sacrifice has been made in the hope that a greater gain 
may be won, namely, the reduction of irregularity in employ- 
ment. Since the employer’s payments cease when his account 
reaches a given level, there is a financial advantage in regu- 
larizing employment and thus avoiding the necessity for draw- 
ing upon the account. 

There is no way to test this theory except by experience, 
and as Justice Brandeis has pointed out, one of the advantages 
of our federal system is the opportunity it affords to the states 
to test social experiments in the laboratory of experience. One 


_ *An exception to this rule is here ignored, as it does not affect the principle 
involved. 
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may doubt the soundness of the theory behind the Wisconsin 
Act, and still rejoice that opportunity will be afforded to test 
it pragmatically. 

It seems probable that another type of unemployment 
benefit system will be put to test in several states within the 
next few years. This type is built upon the insurance principle 
of the pooled fund, with contributions from both employers 
and employees. The Ohio Commission on Unemployment 
Insurance estimates that a plan calling for contributions from 
the employers of two per cent of the payroll, plus contribu- 
tions from employees of one per cent of wages, would yield 
a fund sufficient to pay unemployment benefits amounting to 
half of normal wages, with a maximum of fifteen dollars 
weekly, for a maximum period of sixteen weeks in any one 
year. Benefits under this plan would not begin until the fourth 
week of unemployment, thus eliminating from compensation 
a good deal of seasonal and irregular unemployment; and in 
order to limit still further the drain which seasonal irregu- 
larity might cause, even in the best of times, the plan proposes 
that “the rights to benefits shall apply only to the longest 
seasonal period or periods which the best practice of such 
[seasonal] industry . . . will reasonably permit.” If this pro- 
posal should prove to be workable, the resources of the fund 
would be largely conserved in “normal” years, and would be 
available to meet the really serious part of the problem, that 
of unemployment in periods of depression. 

A plan recently proposed by the Connecticut Unemploy- 
ment Commission combines some of the features of the Wis- 
consin act with a provision for compulsory saving by em- 
ployees. This proposal calls for the setting up of two reserve 
funds, one to receive contributions from the employers 
amounting to two per cent of the payroll, the other to receive 
contributions from the employee amounting to two per cent 
of wages. From the first of these funds, an employee when 
laid off would receive a “dismissal allowance” amounting to 
half of his normal wage, with a maximum of ten dollars 
weekly, for a period of from two to twelve weeks, depending 
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on the length of his service with the employer. From the 
second fund, he could draw as “termination savings” his own 
contributions plus accrued interest. The proposal seems to 
be an effort to maintain rugged individualism in a form some- 
what less rugged than that of the past three years. 

In none of these measures is any aid from the public treas- 
ury called for. It seems likely that legislation in this country 
will follow the German model, rather than the British, in this 
particular. This fact can be attributed in part to the attenu- 
ated condition of the public finances in virtually all of our 
states. But even if the fiscal angle of the problem were not 
so difficult, it is probable that state aid for unemployment in- 
surance would be generally opposed. And the opposition 
would rest upon a position which seems logically and socially 
sound. The costs of irregularity in employment, like other 
costs of production, should be borne directly by industry itself 
and indirectly by the consumer of the product. This principle, 
as applied to the costs of industrial accidents, has been rec- 
ognized by implication in the workmen’s compensation laws of 
the forty-four states which have such laws. The employer in- 
cludes the cost of compensation insurance (or its equivalent 
in case he is a “self-insurer”) in the price of his product. The 
consumer pays the bill, exactly as he pays all of the other bills 
that arise in the regular course of production. Unemploy- 
ment insurance would accomplish a similar distribution of the 
burden of irregularity in employment. It is no more logical 
for the state to assume part of this cost, than for it to pay for 
the upkeep of idle buildings or machinery. 

If this argument seems a bit strained, let it be said that 
no thoughtful person endeavors to carry it to its logical con- 
clusion. It is evident that any attainable system of compul- 
sory insurance will be unable to cover the whole area of unem- 
ployment relief. The right to benefits must be limited in dura- 
tion; when this right expires, provision must be made outside 
of the system for those who are still without jobs or other 
means of livelihood. Certain groups of workers, such as farm 
hands and domestic servants, will not be included, if for no 
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other reason than administrative difficulties, yet unemploy- 
ment will occur among these groups. Private charitable so- 
cieties, city and state relief agencies, perhaps even the federal 
government itself, will still have to carry a part of the heavy 
burden, of which, if the logical way were the feasible one, 
industry would carry the whole. This being so, the case for 
legislation compelling industry to work out a partial solution 
of the problem is all the stronger. 

Clearly, we must choose, not between having a dole or not 
having a dole, but between maintaining the dole system as we 
now have it, or establishing a new system in which the first 
defense against the evils of unemployment will be a benefit 
system based upon the principle of spreading the risk and the 
secondary defense will consist of public and private relief 
agencies. 








PRIMITIVES OF THE CAROLINA BANKS* 
MARGARET DAVIS 


“Ww was the middlin’ one of twenty children—” confided the 

retired, gossipy old captain from Hatteras. Still rugged 
and hale, he had journeyed to Sheriff “Vic” Meekins’ 
office in the courthouse at Manteo, North Carolina, and sat 
awaiting his turn to pay taxes on the tiny yupon-shadowed 
home where he lived with his wife. “My mother warn’t no 
ordinary woman either. War times showed what she was 
made of. Nothin’ ever skeered her—not even when both the 
Confederate forts fell, and nearly all the people on the island 
went over to the Yankees. I ain’t never once seen my mother 
afeard—even when she died slow of an eatin’ cancer. Some- 
times I can hear her now—sing-songin’ whole pages of the 
Bible, the way she used to do. She had good learnin’, my 
mother had. Good learnin’. After she died, my father mar- 
ried him another wife, and they had four children. But 
shucks, I never claimed no kin with them!” 

“Wouldn’t seem like you needed to—not with a family like 
yourn!” rejoined his weather-beaten companion dryly. Known 
the length of the Banks as “Cap’n Jeems Henry,” this pic- 
turesque old coast guardsman continued with a twinkle: 
“Women ain’t what they used to be. Times ain’t what they 
used to be, either. All this talk of a depression makes me sick. 
Nowadays people don’t even know what hard times is. Why, 
when my own mother was left a widow on Ocracoke Island 
with three children to support—baby children, too, though 
none of us today weighs less than two hundred and fifty 
pounds !—she used to take in washing for twenty-five cents a 
week. Many’s the time I remember crawling around the wash- 
tubs in the yard hunting for prune-seeds to eat, I was that 
hungry. Mother lived to be seventy-five, and the last few 


* By means of government cutter, of row-boat, and of motor-truck, the writer 
of this-article journeyed hundreds of miles into the remoter regions of the Carolina 
coastal country. The resulting material is factual and authentic. It is the fruit 
of much time spent in the fishing villages and in the homes of fisher folk. 
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years she fared as well as.the other women on the island. 
But the years when we boys were growing up—well, when I 
was a lad I’ve seen the time when I would have walked fifteen 
miles for a nickel—and I would have run it for ten cents. 
Nowadays you can’t find a boy who will do anything for a 
dime.” The reflection evidently stirred memories in his mind 
of other days. “Folks were folks then, and you couldn’t wipe 
’em out very easy.” 

He chuckled as he went on to tell of a night in his boyhood 
when he was sent for to sit up and watch with a corpse. A 
mighty man of Ocracoke, this corpse—“Only he warn’t no 
corpse,” “Cap’n Jeems Henry” concluded his tale wryly. “First 
I seen him stir in his coffin; then he got up outen it. And that 
very same night he beat his wife.” 

North Carolina Primitives these—homespun figures from 
the desolate Banks region beginning near Nag’s Head and 
extending for hundreds of miles along the coast. Like their 
forebears before them, they are content to live and die on the 
sandy flats that are a breastworks thrown up by nature be- 
tween the Atlantic Ocean and the Albemarle, Currituck, and 
Pamlico Sounds. They make their homes in ancient fishing 
villages—little towns of anywhere from a hundred to eight 
hundred inhabitants. Coast guard stations, lighthouses and 
light-ships provide employment for many of them. Others 
are fishermen; some few are hunters, trappers, and guides in 
those woods thick-tangled with scarlet-berried yupon, with 
myrtle, with scrub oak and pine that weave a tortuous back- 
ground for the naked line of shore—a shore that is tide- 
gnawed, fog-drenched, wind-bitten in winter ; in summer mag- 
ical with colorings of blue and gold that seem to bring “days 
of heaven upon the earth”; in autumn black with formations 
of wild geese flying southward on the horizon, the air turned 
raucous with their “honk-honk-honk” of omen. 

Doorway to this tonic country of sky and ocean is the little 
town of Manteo. Quaint Manteo, the metropolis of the 
Banks, where ox-carts are still to be sighted in the narrow 
streets, and where shops and homes no less than the wharves 
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themselves are built facing blue water. But Manteo, for all 
its color and vitality of a frontier town, has been subtly tainted 
by progress. Not so the deeper and more inaccessible of the 
Banks fishing-villages. Ocracoke, Rodanthe, Hatteras, Bux- 
ton, Avon, Duck—throughout the centuries these little towns 
and hamlets have remained unexploited strongholds of primi- 
tive life. In them there prevail as uniquely as anywhere in 
America the ways and tales of the folk. Mainly Irish, Eng- 
lish, French, and Arabian by descent, the natives believe that 
the Banks’ original settlers were castaways from vessels foun- 
dering on the reefs, who by means of cask and raft escaped to 
shore. Evidence bearing out this theory of the Banks’ poly- 
glot inheritance is found in inscriptions on the tombs of the 
French Odins at Hatteras and Buxton, of the Arabian Wa- 
habs at Ocracoke, of English Howards and Irish Scar- 
boroughs come to rest in desolate grave-yards scattered the 
length of the coast. Many of the living are very proud of 
their old-world descent. The family of Scarboroughs, for in- 
stance, who now make their home at Buxton—-so tiny, so tidy 
a home in the shadow of its riotously blossoming “‘fire-tree” !— 
will bring forth to show to interested visitors the water- 
soaked Bible of their emigrant great-great-grandsire from 
County Kerry to prove their stock was emigrant from Erin. 
And theirs is only a segment of the evidence to be unearthed 
in support of the local hypothesis as to the Banks’ settlement. 

Folk-lore is to be stumbled upon at every turn in all the 
villages. Legend inheres in the very names of many of them. 
Nag’s Head in particular, derives from fishermen’s tales of 
pirates whose custom it was to tie a lantern to a horse’s head, 
and hobbling him, walk him down the Beach swaying his 
lantern. Misled by the wavering light, mariners would head 
inshore towards what appeared to be safe anchorage, only 
to have their vessels founder in the sand or be looted by 
pirates. A picturesque addendum to this legend is the story of 
an old native woman working with a robber band who watched 
for the last survivor of a wreck to float ashore, then calmly 
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waded out and held his head under water until he drowned— 
thus giving the pirates clear title to an ownerless ship’s spoils. 

Ocracoke also derives from story. Once the lair of Black- 
beard the pirate, local tradition has it that the murderous old 
buccaneer would nightly pace the decks of his ship awaiting 
the dawn and in his impatience mutter “O-cock-crow!” Lovely 
Ocracoke, lingering imperishable in the memory of all who 
have ever been there—whether seen smothered in the hot 
tropical appearing blooms of summer, or bleak in the sand- 
bitten wastes of winter—the most isolated village of the At- 
lantic, as apart, as magical as the veritable island of “The 
Tempest.” 

Superstition no less than legend abounds in Ocracoke. “Old 
Quork’s Day” has been observed there with trepidation for the 
past two hundred years. On March 16 your true native 
of Ocracoke refuses to venture upon the waters of Pamlico 
Sound to go to his nets, to dredge escallops, or to tong oysters 
—and all because it is “Old Quork’s Day.” A day fated to be 
cursed by squalls, says tradition, which goes on to tell of a 
fisherman back in Colonial times named John Quork, who 
went forth into the waters of Pamlico Sound one fateful 
March 16 and found the waters calm and windless. At 
first Quork prayed for a breeze, then cursed his Maker be- 
cause his prayers were not answered. Out past Hog Shoals, 
so named because a Colonial ship loaded with hogs and bound 
for England was wrecked there, his sail was almost slack and 
he was making little progress. Then came a sudden squall, 
which not only wrecked the boat, but drowned Quork! 

There live today some seven hundred souls on Ocracoke 
Island. On one side of their town stretches three hundred 
miles of Pamlico Sound, on the other three thousand thun- 
derous miles of the Atlantic. The very door-yards are 
drenched with ocean-spume which the natives call “sea-tide.” 
No streets are found in Ocracoke, only woodland roads cir- 
cling lovely Silver Lake which is the town’s center. The houses 
are built around this lake, which is a sanctuary for vessels, its 
calm bosom mirroring fishing smack and sailboat peacefully 
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at anchor. The curving beach is bleached and silvered from 
fishing nets hung on scaffolding to dry. Geese wander at will 
along the sandy thoroughfares (wild geese they were once, 
deserters from flocks flying southward, now domesticated, 
even tame). 

Every few hundred yards or so in Ocracoke one stumbles 
upon some ancient family burial-ground. These green 
spaces, brave with evergreens and riotous in summer from 
shimmering island blooms, look like so ‘many tiny parks. 
Quaint and incomparable are the inscriptions found on many 
of the tombs. Take the misanthropic lines composed by one 
“Bob,” who tradition says carved his own tombstone, built 
his own coffin, and kept his liquor in it until he died. 

Runs his epitaph: 
Poor old Bob, 
Here he lies— 
No one laughs and no one cries— 
No one knows and no one cares 


Where he goes 
Or how he fares. 


Striking in its note of romance beyond most of the tombs 
is that of the first of the Wahab clan, come to these alien 
shores in 1767 from far-off Arabia. Too, there is dignity 
and length of days in the epitaph of the venerable Mrs. Ann 
Howard, who passed away at the ripe age of one hundred and 
four years. And enduring sentiment survives in that memo- 
rial to a wife which reads: “Think what a wife should be— 
all that she was.” 

A calm realism in the face of time and tide, life and death, 
is the outstanding attribute of the living. The women spend 
their lives as housewives—always as housewives, alas for 
many a quiet tragedy of frustration !—since there is no other 
work open to them on the island. The men earn the family 
livelihood as fishermen, hunters, and guides, or as govern- 
ment employees at coast guard station and light-house. Inter- 
marriage among different branches of the same family is the 
rule of the Banks; and nearly everybody on the island “claims 
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kin” with everybody else. The village has never been incor- 
porated as a town, and has no form of government. The land 
itself is held in fee by the descendants of the original owners. 
Nearly everybody owns his own home. Most of them have 
garden patches; the average family of four or five lives on 
thirty-five dollars a month. Groceries are bought at the little 
stores. Nearly all the clothing is ordered from mail-order 
houses. There are no banks; all the money is kept in the 
homes—yet there are no thefts and no murders. 

Ocracoke is a year-around paradise for the hunter and 
fisherman. Local men will tell you that any time you can’t 
shoot geese or brant, or catch blues, mackerel, trout, channel 
bass, and dolphin inside the shoals and amberjack and other 
gamey fish outside, it is not worth while to try to fish any- 
where along the Atlantic seaboard. Sportsmen from the out- 
side world who spend more than half the year fishing from 
Labrador to the Gulf of Mexico pronounce Ocracoke in a 
class by itself. 

Many of the people on the island go barefoot. There is 
little sickness—but there is suffering, sharp and acute, from 
the depression. Many fishermen have been forced to pull in 
their nets, not being able to sell their catches for enough to 
pay for the gasoline used in their boats. One man, barefoot 
and ragged, told of having received a check for eight cents 
for seven thousand pounds of trout! But regardless of desti- 
tution, want is not the unshared spectacle on the island that it 
is in the cities. It is part of the “good learnin’ ” of the Banks 
for the prosperous to lend a helping hand to the less fortunate. 
Courage is the tradition of the coast—and character blossoms 
here at its finest. 

Seafaring is a call in the blood. Books might be written 
about the old “cap’n’s” who go matter-of-factly about their 
routine work on beach and ocean, or, retired, potter with fish- 
ing-nets and lobster-pots. There is a short-story, blithe and 
unwritten, in the adventures of “Whistling Symie O’Neal,” 
ventriloquist, prince of trappers and guides—Symie of the 
twinkling blue gaze, the gentle speech, who claims descent from 
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a pirate of Blackbeard’s crew, who is such a charmer of ani- 
mals that he is followed around the village by a lamb he raised 
on a bottle, and whose fireside includes an adopted child in 
addition to his own boisterous two! Still another story might 
deal with the mail carrier, Frank Jackson, now past eighty- 
five, who for decades has been in charge of the island’s great 
sheep-penning day, or round-up, recurring annually each May. 
Island-born and island-bound has this old man been through a 
long life-time. Sixty years ago he “signed up” as a member of 
the crew of a West Indian schooner. But after it pulled out, 
he jumped overboard and swam ashore to Ocracoke. Nor has 
he ever left it since except to fish, and to make one dizzy air- 
plane flight with a barn-storming pilot. 

Ocracoke women lead lives that are monotonous, driven-in. 
And sometimes the results are bitter, even macabre. Take 
the case of “Aunt Bet,” frightened by a great storm twenty 
years ago, who has refused to look upon the ocean since, 
though she lives within a few hundred yards of it. “I’m scairt 
of it,” she says simply, and lets it go at that. Take too “Aunt 
Janey,” that venerable woman of the island, who some months 
back fell ill of a malady that she feared might prove fatal. 
Without ado, she sent for a carpenter to come and build her 
coffin under her eyes. Right royally, as befitted the head of 
a clan, she summoned her nieces to come and line it with 
snowy satin, to embroider the pillow on which she planned to 
rest her head in the last long sleep, to place in it the clothing 
she had set apart as a shroud. 

But it seemed as though the Grim Reaper was somehow 
daunted by “Aunt Janey’s” forehandedness and practicality. 
Slowly she improved, got well—or nearly well. Today she 
sits and rocks all day in her tidy home. Her husband, a 
carpenter, does the work. But “Aunt Janey,” blue of 
eye, crisp of speech, indomitable of bearing, still keeps her 
coffin! She keeps it in a windowed nook opening off her 
parlor, sacred with old furniture handed down from mother 
to daughter, dimly scarlet from the hand-woven carpet made 
thirty years ago. The blinds are drawn; and on two chairs 
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the coffin sits. In it “Aunt Janey” keeps laid out in readiness 
everything that will be needed when the end comes for her— 
everything, she will tell you proudly, even to a washrag and a 
vial of perfume! 

Sweetest of all the old women of the island are the cousins 
“Ol Aunt Jen,” and “Ol Aunt Lot.” Both of them are well 
along in their eighties now, the one a “doctor-woman,” or 
figure of action, the other a weaver—and a philosopher, a 
radiant spirit withal. 

Tragedy has come to “Aunt Jen” beyond the common lot 
—but it has left her unembittered, unsoured. A massive old 
lady in a calico dress covered by a long decent apron, she has 
soft, patient brown eyes in a face like wrinkled parchment. 
She lives alone in a plain little house in a thickly wooded 
stretch. Her only son lost his mind and is incarcerated in a 
state institution. He has escaped twice, and walked or beaten 
his way for hundreds of miles back to his home and his mother. 
Only to have her forced to surrender him to the Sheriff— 
forced inexorably because of island opinion that has regarded 
him with terror since the day years ago when he left home with 
an axe declaring he would kill the first person he met. Men 
of the island combined to overpower him before he consum- 
mated his purpose. But his mother knows that even should 
the state release him, or should he again escape, there is no 
hope that the islanders will let him live out his life in Ocracoke. 

The tears fall hot on “Aunt Jen’s” face as she talks about 
him, but she does not rail at fate. Quietly she goes on to tell 
of other things—of ancient storms, when there were no coast 
guard stations to fight the sea; of great fires on the island 
that left devastation in their wake. But in spite of their 
havoc and hardship, she says she liked the old days best. Pov- 
erty has always been her lot. Her father died before she was 
born. She was early widowed. She has no men-folks save 
the demented son she so bitterly mourns. She has been a 
“doctor-woman” or midwife for a lifetime, as her mother was 
before her; and her most exciting memory is of the boy, 
delivered by her own mother as midwife, who lived as a girl 
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until he was twenty-one, then donned trousers and migrated 
to the mainland! 

Today the children of the island are “Aunt Jen’s” joy and 
consolation. All day long they run in and out of her tiny 
house; and always she keeps something for them in her cup- 
board, even if it is only a cold sweet potato or a bit of “pone.” 

Like “Aunt Jen,” “Ol’ Aunt Lot” is in her eighties now. 
She has beautiful serene blue eyes and snowy hair drawn 
back from a forehead deeply furrowed by life yet strangely 
peaceful. She is alone in the world, living around from one 
relative to another. Her vocation—her livelihood—is the 
making of bedquilts. She has made over two hundred of 
them. And each one is a chapter in her life. 

Almost—but not quite—as picturesque as Ocracoke is the 
little town of Hatteras. Lonely and isolate, its myrtle-grown 
flats are encircled and interspersed by winding woods of ever- 
greens. Many of these trees are druidical in appearance be- 
cause of their festoons of hanging Spanish moss. Hatteras 
village’s name and fame are forever linked with neighboring 
Diamond Shoals—that graveyard of the Atlantic bleached 
with the bones of ships that are the toll of centuries. Looming 
over the village is the great Cape Hatteras light-house—the 
highest beacon in America, and one that is doomed because of 
the sea’s erosion. The government weather-bureau at Hatter- 
as is one of the most important to shipping in the entire 
United States. 

Hatteras village has the largest population of any “strip 
of the Banks,” as the natives would say. The best known of 
any of the villages, it still remains inaccessible, approachable 
only by water, by air-plane, or by driving on “balloon tires” 
along the sand. Because of government activities, and also 
because of adjacent hunting lodges built by wealthy Northern 
sportsmen, Hatteras—like Manteo—seems subtly tainted by 
civilization. Main Street is Main Street even along the Banks. 
But back in the woods are a primitive, a hardy, a little chang- 
ing people. They will tell you tales that their grandmothers 
told them of blue-eyed and gray-eyed Indians living on the 
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island a hundred years ago—Indians in whose veins flowed 
the blood of English women seized by the Indian captors of 
Sir Walter Raleigh’s lost colony. Indeed, the old Hatteras 
residents practically all believe that Hatteras island was the 
original “Croatan” of the message carved on a tree that is 
sole clue to the fate of the vanished. 

Good schools are at Hatteras now. There is a Northern 
Methodist church and a Southern Methodist church, too, in 
the village (curiously enough, only the Methodists and the 
Holy Rollers are to be found along the Banks). There is a 
girls club-house, the gift of a wealthy northern sportsman 
who owns a hunting lodge in the woods. But for all these 
innovations, Hatteras remains a pretty dreary spot for the 
young, and most of them nowadays migrate to the main- 
land wherever possible. Only the older generation are con- 
tent to spend their days ocean-walled. Primitive, human, 
and kindly, they live close to nature. Index to the simplicity 
of the people, to their goodness of heart, is had in the way the 
town treats Tom Angel—Tom Angel, who for fifty-three 
years has been Hatteras’ solitary negro resident. 

Tom is a little weazened colored man of about sixty with 
a mop of white wool, a watermelon pink mouth, and a few neg- 
lected husks of teeth. His manner is the perfect essence of 
Southern courtesy. 

Originally brought to the island in Civil War days by an 
abolitionist white couple from New York who came to keep 
the light-house on Olivers’ Reef, Tom has lived most of his 
life on Hatteras. 

He still keeps the little step-ladder he used to stand on 
when he was seven years old to help Mrs. Angel wash dishes. 
He still reveres her memory and that of her husband—though 
they have been dead these many years, leaving him their 
house and everything in it. He lives there alone today. A 
pleasant house it is, set in a deep yard overgrown with shrubs 
and cedars and vines and flowers. There are great white 
conch shells lining the yard. The house holds many pictures. 
of the Angels and their children. The floors are covered with 
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oilcloth, littered with quaint furniture and quainter and older 
engravings. 

Tom keeps the rooms as immaculate today as he did in old 
Mrs. Angel’s time. In the kitchen he weekly makes the ice- 
cream which he sells at his “pavillion” built near the house— 
a “pavillion” which the village patronizes each Saturday to 
help him make a living. 

Tom’s great pride is the large white monolith at the ex- 
treme end of the front yard. He keeps fresh flowers at its 
base the whole year around. Nor is he conscious of humor 
when he tells you soberly: “First the peacock died, and we 
buried him out there. Then the horse died; and then old 
Mr. Angel. At the last Mrs. Angel died. And after awhile 
I will lie beside them too. That is where I want to be. They 
were the same as father and mother to me. I’ve seen the time 
when I was cold and hungry—now I’m not cold and hungry. 
While I do not always have what I want, I remember the 
time when I was worse off. And I never get lonely. The 
people are very good to me. And I was brought up in such 
a way that I naturally live alone.” 

Rodanthe village on its reed grown flats, facing the At- 
lantic on one side and the Sound on the other, lingers in the 
memory as the most unforgetable of all the Banks towns. 
Surely there is no other place on earth like Rodanthe. Modern 
in summer with its flutter of gaily pajamaed girls parading the 
beach ; bleak to desolation in winter from the thunderous surf, 
the drenching fog. 

Rodanthe is really two towns, quaintly spaced two miles 
apart, with the Methodist church midway between. Its his- 
tory goes back to a time when the flats were richly wooded 
timberland. Ancient villages these, where “old Christmas” or 
traditional Twelfth Night is still observed by lighted candles 
and the interchange of gifts. Villages, too, where with most 
families seafaring is a call in the blood. 

From Rodanthe village hails “Cap’n John Allen” Mid- 
gette of Chicamacomico station at Rodanthe—outstanding 
character of the coast. Together with each member of the 
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war-time boat crew he commanded—all of them Midgettes 
save two, most of them from Rodanthe, and none of them 
related !—he wears the Congressional Medal of Honor. This 
is the highest recognition of heroism in the power of this 
country to bestow. He also wears the American Cross of 
Honor. Still other decorations have been bestowed upon him 
by the British government. For it was “Cap’n John Allen’s” 
unparalleled daring in August, 1918, that turned the eyes of 
the world upon this remote fishing-village in the sand against 
a majestic foreground of ocean. He directed the only Coast 
Guard rescue ever effected through a sea quite literally afire, 
commanding a boat-crew which brought to safety forty-two 
survivors of the submarine torpedoed tanker Merlo. 

Big and burly and kindly is this leading citizen of his 
town—its father confessor and Jack-of-all trades no less than 
prince of good fellows. In addition to his knowledge of Coast 
Guard matters he also possesses a wide fund of general in- 
formation, and is characteristically resourceful in its use. 
More than once, interspersed with his routine reports sent in 
to Washington have gone other reports reading something 
like this—“‘Woman visited station suffering agony from ach- 
ing tooth. I extracted same, giving great relief.” 

Talking to “Cap’n John Allen” in his little home while his 
grandchild clambers over his knees—the same grandchild 
christened in the Methodist church from the great silver 
bowl presented her grandfather by the British Board of Trade 
—it is hard to visualize the horrors and hazards of the Merlo 
rescue. Let the citation of the Cross of Honor tell the 
graphic story: “To John A. Midgette, whose heroic conduct 
is described briefly as follows: For commanding a boat crew 
which saved forty-two lives at great risk of their own, in- 
volving unusual and extraordinary heroism of maximum 
degree. 

“On August 16th, 1918, in a heavy north-east storm the 
British oil-tanker Merlo carrying oil and gasoline was tor- 
pedoed by a German submarine off the coast of North Caro- 
lina. The ship was immediately enveloped in a mass of 
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flames, and the burning oil spread upon the water. Under 
command of Captain John A. Midgette, members of Coast 
Guard station 179 launched their power surfboat. The boat 
was thrown back on the beach and the crew washed away 
from their oars time after time. Undaunted they returned to 
their task. After succeeding in getting the boat through the 
surf they were compelled to steer through a blazing inferno, 
and were in danger of being burned to death if not drowned. 
They picked up a number of the crew and towed four of 
the ship’s boats to shore. Being unable to take the ship’s 
boats through the surf, they anchored the same beyond the 
breakers and made four trips in the surfboat, bringing forty- 
two survivors to shore.” 


























SOCIAL ASPECTS OF SCIENCE 
WALTER W. LUCASSE 


HE Walrus might well have announced his subject as 
science when he declared that the time had come 
To talk of many things; 


Of shoes and ships and sealing-wax, 
And cabbages and kings. 


Indeed, he might have extended to far greater length his list 
of manufactured objects, natural products, and social prob- 
lems and still have been discussing science. Into each of these 
has come the hand of science either directly, or in a somewhat 
less obvious manner. 

Or again, had the letter to the Corinthians been written 
two thousand years later, it might have contained the words, 
“Evil the day when science came amongst you,” rather than 
the satirical bidding, “Let us eat and drink, for tomorrow we 
die.” For science not only has greatly multiplied our joys of 
eating and drinking and our ways of making merry but has 
in a large measure been responsible for the change in our 
philosophy from a pain to a pleasure level, and has taken from 
us whatever of stabilizing influence there may have been in 
threats of hell and hopes of paradise. 

And if this potent monster could think and feel, it would 
perhaps behold the work of its hands, the material things, the 
social institutions, the human conduct; it would ponder the 
praise and blame that has been laid at its feet and would cry 
out 


Oh, the agony of having too much power! 
In my passive palm are hundreds of lives. 


It would be trite to enumerate the changes which science 
has wrought in our material environment and to point out the 
mastery over nature which its application has given. Further- 
more, where should we begin and where should we end in our 
narration? We would have to tell how every act of our 
[ 127] 
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waking hours makes contact with science. The food we eat 
and the clothes we wear are no longer fruits and fig leaves, 
but highly modified products of nature. The work of the day 
has ceased to be hunting, and whether it be agriculture or in- 
dustry, or one of the myriad codrdinated occupations which 
these have made necessary, transportation, banking, insur- 
ance, salesmanship, or the like, it is at least subject to scien- 
tific method and management if not more closely related to 
science. Even our amusements have become in a large meas- 
ure the highly developed achievements of science. And when 
at last we lie down to pleasant dreams, it is upon a mattress 
which by means of mass production fits our pocket book and 
by scientific study is designed to give us the maximum rest. 
But still the scientist is not through with us. Once he pointed 
out the possible relationship between this short period of un- 
consciousness from which we rise refreshed to a new day and 
the origin of our belief that some time we shall lie down for a 
long, long sleep from which we shall be called to a brighter 
and fuller life; more recently, he has shown us the significance 
of our dreams in respect to the unexpressed wishes, hopes, and 
fears of our waking hours. 

Entering every phase of life the accomplishments of science 
are many and eloquent. And with the number of workers, 
the volume of effort, and the generality with which the scien- 
tific method can be applied, there must be effects far beyond 
the mere subjugation of nature to man’s desire. For the 
most part, since it has given us all manner of pleasures, food 
and drink, greater health, and length of days, has bestowed 
more universally the blessings of leisure and material wealth, 
even in the face of increasing population, we have erased the 
inscription on the altar “To the unknown god” and placed the 
words, ““To almighty science.” 

But let us attempt to evaluate some of the broader mani- 
festations of science in order to see if our attitude is wholly 
justified. No one can question the fact that science has given 
us a tremendous power over nature. But it may be questioned 
whether it has always been remembered, when this power over 
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nature has been applied, that man himself is part of nature. 
Perhaps we have fostered a sport for the few and it has be- 
come the master of many. Has it sufficiently been borne in 
mind that “the proper study of mankind is man” and that his 
welfare should be the ultimate test of any development? That 
science has adequately met this test in certain respects is un- 
doubtedly true; that it has failed in other ways seems evi- 
dent. How it will meet its task in the future is still an un- 
solved problem. 

No longer could even the stress of revolution cause us to 
say with Coffinhal “La république n’a pas besoin de savants.” 
In peace and even more in the turmoil of war we feel the need 
of the scientist. Never was so great a range of sciences mar- 
shalled forth to battle as in the late war. Chemists, engi- 
neers, psychologists, and the host of other specialists on each 
side were pitting their poison gases, their constructions, their 
propaganda against the enemy. It is science that has taken 
war from the battlefield and strewn it over our cities and farms 
and turned into fortifications our industries and laboratories. 
But for all the internationalism of science, it has not removed 
war—only changed the methods and motives. 

The material progress and multitude of mechanical devices 
which seem so essential to modern life may not be looked upon 
without a certain amount of apprehension. We may question 
the ultimate good involved in many examples which might be 
used to indicate the rdle of science in modern life. Our con- 
quest of time and space brings both joy and sorrow. Each 
new device for rapid transportation demands its toll of life, 
and the great speeding up in every field of activity leads to an 
increasingly high strung people as civilization goes on. The 
increasing number of commitments to hospitals for the insane 
is in part due to better diagnostic ability but may in part be 
attributed to the greater complexity of the mechanics of living 
and the loss of the simplicity of life consequent upon the re- 
placement of arbitrary codes of ethics. 

With our fast and penetrating ways of finding out what is 
happening round about us our circle of neighbors is continu- 
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ally widening, and sorrows about which we might never have 
heard are laid before us in intimate detail and with greatest 
dispatch. The fact that a great earthquake in the interior, 
say, of China may be detected and made known throughout 
the world within twenty-four hours, although actual reports 
from the devastated region do not reach civilization for sev- 
eral weeks, is an achievement of science. But to those having 
relatives in almost any part of such distant lands it may be a 
source of weeks of anguish and to the rest of us a passing 
sigh as we turn to read of tragedies nearer home. 

That the Great Plague of London remained a local tragedy 
taking less than seventy thousand lives while the influenza 
rapidly assumed an international character with a toll esti- 
mated at twenty millions, is a grim measure of our progress in 
speed and radius of travel. The consistently greater suicide 
rate in the cities compared to the country is a questionable 
tribute to the advantages which science has developed in favor 
of the urban population. 

It would seem that the spirit of science in art and litera- 
ture has brought little more than conscious experimentation 
with cubism and modern verse as typical results. Broadcast- 
ing and the recording of music have not raised the public ap- 
preciation but rather lowered it to the level of those who pay 
the piper ; and the laws of supply and demand and maximum 
profit decree that the piper shall drone out the sad wails of a 
saxophone. The drama has been driven to the last trenches 
by the inroads of the movies, and there again, Oh ruling 
masses, Oh common intellects and commoner tastes, thy will 
be done. The creative ability in art, literature, and music has 
been standardized as to quality to meet the public demands; 
the results of mass production have been wrapped up and 
sold in quantity and coin to fit the balance sheets of the pro- 
ducer who pleases his public. Once the artist wrote upon his 
creation, “This is the best of me; for the rest, I ate, and 
drank, and slept, loved, and hated, like another ; but this I saw 
and knew.” Now he says, “This is not the best of me; but I 
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fain would eat, and drink, and sleep, make merry, like another ; 
and this may turn the trick.” 

Even the democracy of government, to which science has 
indirectly lent its hand, in addition to shortcomings in execu- 
tion, has by nature fundamental weaknesses that impede rapid 
progress. In democratic countries, the wishes and judgments 
of the “common people” are theoretically, at least, held para- 
mount. But though the majority may rule, in a sense we may 
say that the majority is always wrong. For by the time the 
majority has acquired the outlook and thoughts of the few, 
the minority has forged ahead to better things. But then 
arises the question as to which minority group should be fol- 
lowed. A system of government which would work to the 
greatest advantage of the entire populace could never be at- 
tained by the conservative voice of the people but only by the 
few who would be willing to put their superior talents to the 
service of humanized leadership. 

Biologically the effect of science does not paint so bright 
a picture as contemplations of the achievements of modern 
medicine might at first indicate. In place of nature’s law of 
the survival of the fittest we have substituted a desire that all 
shall survive and our code has become so warped with this 
obsession that we even demand that infant monstrosities shall 
be kept alive as long as possible. But the questionable kind- 
ness of keeping alive the physically unfit by medical progress 
and decreasing the struggle for existence may have far-reach- 
ing consequences upon the individuals of the future—the race. 
As the situation is viewed by professional biologists, accord- 
ing to Jennings: 

Improvement for the individual means deterioration for the race, 
progress in civilization causes race degeneration. . . . As conditions 
become less harsh, weak or defective individuals may live and propagate 
that under severe environment would be eliminated. These hand on 
their defects to descendants, thus defectives multiply, and the stock de- 
generates. . . . Education, invention, shorter hours of work, better 
habits and living conditions, public hygiene and preventive medicine 
only accentuate the outstanding features of this picture. They enable 


weaker and weaker stocks to survive, they increase the rate at which 
the chromosomes of the human stock become monstrous and degenerate. 
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That science does not fill all the needs and cravings of 
humanity is well shown by the development of new philoso- 
phies and religions. Witness the phenomenal growth of some 
of the newer religious sects, or the many new denominations, 
sects, and cults into which single religions are ever breaking. 
Or consider the many attempts to reconcile science and religion 
that we might be happy with the contributions of both. In- 
deed a recent magazine article went so far as to propose the 
thesis that the Holy Spirit, the third person of the Trinity, 
was and had ever been, in the mind of the founder of Chris- 
tianity, Science. All of which may indicate that in this materi- 
alistic age the historic religions are like great “inland ports 
from which the sea has receded. The tides of Truth beat 
elsewhere.” 

But for the masses science has not yet given new hopes, 
ideals, and explanations to replace those which it has raised 
into question. We hear much of the spiritual values of science 
and to be sure it has many such for those who have eyes to 
see and ears to hear—for those who have a sufficient scientific 
background. But great minds have turned to science and ques- 
tioned, 


Why preyest thou thus upon the poet’s heart, 
Vulture, whose wings are dull realities? 


and others have declared that “science confounds everything ; 
it gives to the flowers an animal appetite, and takes away from 
even the plants their chastity,” and poets have seen in the 
battle of theory, in the search for truth, only the fact that 
“ever you daub new mirrors and turn the old to the wall.” 
With examples like these of the thoughts which have arisen 
in the minds of those who have tried to look beyond the materi- 
alistic aspects of science, what of the spiritual values of 
science may we hope to convey to those who see in it only a 
master magician from whose hat tumble in rapid succession 
electric lights and telephones, spring flowers in fall and fall 
fruits in spring, automobiles, movies, and radios? 

Again, no matter whether we trace our ancestry to William 
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the Conqueror or to Noah the Navigator, our outlook for the 
most part is from the cradle to the grave. The finite span of 
human existence on the globe is even more finite for us who 
as individuals are ever mindful of beginnings and endings. 
The moan and wail of life; and after that—the dark? For 
the few, sufficient will be the command, “Act well your part, 
there all the honor lies.” But for the many a vision of more 
concrete rewards and more powerful anesthesia to life’s in- 
justices will perhaps ever be necessary. Can science ever do 
away with the need of a “great illusion”? Or if not, with its 
cold basis of fact, will it be able better to weld society with a 
newer day-dream, half moral, half mystic, in which the meek 
and down trodden, the persecuted and the poor in spirit are 
held in social control and forgetfulness of existence in the 
expectancy of one day inheriting the kingdom of heart’s 
desire? What acceptable answer can science give to the age- 
old questions of the masses, “Whence?” and “Whither ?” 

Unless the welfare and happiness of mankind is ever kept 
as the objective of science, it is but a high class amusement 
for those intellectually capable of its pursuit and attended with 
untold dangers for the masses. Forgetting their responsi- 
bility and oblivious to consequences, the scientists are apt to 
contend among themselves for the accolade; and beholding its 
deification, those who are devoting their lives to pure rather 
than applied science are sometimes inclined to imply that they 
should be first in the kingdom of heaven. But while it is true 
that unforeseen applications may follow pure science and that 
without its progress little development can take place in the 
applications of science, its pursuit alone is of as little value 
to mankind as the cloistered knowledge of the middle ages. 
Pure and applied science are equally fundamental if our pres- 
ent type of civilization is to be maintained. 

We may suspect that the scientist as well as the layman is 
guilty of rationalization, that greatest of intellectual sports: 


How we resolve and reason and explain 
The various ways to take the sun and rain. 
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It is much more scientific to think that we are all human and 
that the scientist who is seeking pure knowledge and the one 
who is applying it to man’s use or abuse are each helplessly 
satisfying an ego drive. And since the material recompense 
is less for one who is engaged in pure science, he must com- 
pensate by endowing his labours with a spiritual quality. The 
drive of one is satisfied by the pleasures which wealth will 
buy ; that of the other by thinking that his benefits are beyond 
the limits of his land and time—or even, we may suspect, by 
the personal satisfaction of knowing that his words, through 
the medium of erudite journals, have gone throughout all the 
earth and his name unto the ends thereof. 

It has been the sciences dealing with matter and forces, 
plants and animals, which have most affected our material en- 
vironment, altered our thought and outlook, and produced 
certain changes in the physical and mental health of man. 
Fortunately there has arisen a new group of sciences—the 
social sciences—which deal more directly with man. It is to 
these that we may look as a possible source of salvation from 
the too materialistic development of the more exact sciences. 

Though the drives may be the same in the social sciences 
and their pursuit as abstract, we may hope that the constant 
contact with his fellow men will cause a greater realization 
of man’s weaknesses and needs. To the social scientists we 
must look for aid in adjusting to the changes which the exact 
sciences have forced upon us so rapidly—not to a world wide 
scientific vacation as has sometimes been suggested. To the 
social scientists we must look for new ideals and faiths as giv- 
ing meaning to life. To them we must look for aid in turning 
all of science and its material results to the best use of man- 
kind. To them we must look with hope that the power of 
science be made the master of man only to his own good. 

In how far these hopes will be justified or can be realized 
depends upon the many factors in a complex situation. Appli- 
cations of the findings of the social sciences are ever made 
difficult because of the greater number of variables and uncon- 
trollable forces which are introduced in the study of so com- 
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plex a system as man. Again, while we may devise many a 
“noble experiment” there may be much question, whether 
the experiment be that involved in Plato’s republic or Mr. Vol- 
stead’s well known act, who shall be submitted to the vivisec- 
tion. We cannot be so sure of the harmlessness of experimen- 
tation, nor of the interpretation of the resultant data when we 
are dealing with men as when we are dealing with chemicals. 
At the close of the experiment, if the chemicals are harmed, we 
consign them to the sink with little loss. If the human ma- 
terial becomes more lawless, physically or mentally impaired 
or more unhappy, we may ascribe a number of causes depend- 
ing upon our preconceived views of the experiment ; but in any 
case we are less able to consign the material to the cemetery 
with the hope of ordering a new supply for the next experi- 
ment. A further difficulty which must be met in the applica- 
tion of the social sciences is that there is obviously no single 
science of man. In order to attack such problems as immigra- 
tion, labor, finance, race prejudice, we must appeal to an entire 
group of studies such as psychology, sociology, economics, 
and the like. 

Again, the whole range of man-made science may have in- 
herited the weaknesses of its creator. Then will the social 
sciences as well as the exact become tools in the hands of the 
self-interested. The same psychology which can save un- 
gifted children from hours of profitless torture in attempting 
to develop abilities which they do not possess and can save 
for those who will most profit the educational advantages 
which are so sorely taxed today, may be turned to war propa- 
ganda on either side of a conflict depending upon the accident 
of birth, or may be called upon to develop the vicious cycle 
caused by the creation of artificial desires through the psy- 
chology of advertising. Sociology may become the leader 
toward justice and joy or it may hide the bread lines and misery 
behind academic caution. 

If science is developed purposefully and the makers of 
science, both the exact and the social, keep ever in mind the 
greatest service to the greatest numbers of mankind, we may 
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have high hopes for the future. Then the passive palm of 
science will hold life more abundant. Then we shall be as- 
sured that it is not before a shifting mirage that we are 
kneeling. Then and only then shall we rightly dedicate our 
faith “To science, pilot of industry, conqueror of disease, mul- 
tiplier of the harvest, explorer of the universe, revealer of 
Nature’s law, eternal guide to truth.” 











GOLD AND THE GOLDEN RULE 
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, HE Midas-Touch,” a recent magazine article from the 

brilliant pen of Mr. Britten Austin, sketched the story 
of gold from the dawn of history to the present day, traced 
the gradual evolution of man’s ideas about gold from the level 
of tribal magic to the level of comparative scientific enlighten- 
ment, noted the slow decay of superstition and the persistence 
of certain shreds of superstition (akin to the lingering sur- 
vival of vestigial organs in organic evolution) even down to 
our own time. In clear, picturesque terms, that no one can 
fail to grasp, Mr. Britten Austin explains the bearing of gold, 
as a measure of value, upon the prosperity and happiness of 
every inhabitant of the globe. The paper contains no mis- 
statements, no biased exaggerations, no rhetorical half-truths. 
Written with that sure grasp of essentials which is character- 
istic of Mr. Britten Austin’s work, it is a terse epitome of 
up-to-date economic thought. 

He retells in a few words the famous story of King Midas, 
the first recorded instance of those highly-successful people of 
whom it is commonly said that “Whatever they touch turns 
into gold.” We seldom poke fun at men so magically gifted. 
Rather are they objects of admiration or envy. 

The Midas-myth, on the contrary, is caricature, the earli- 
est and perfect model of our “comic strips.” Perfect, because 
the ridicule that never dies must be gentle, must not scorch its 
victims with vitriol. Folly will thrive on hatred and scorn, 
but wither and die under the soft, continuous rain of ironical 
commiseration. The gift of laughter, the perception of ab- 
surdity have been for countless generations the chief and the 
most effective defense of the many feeble against the mighty 
few. Wafted upon wings of laughter across thirty centuries 
or so, the Midas-myth has lost no whit of its value as a sym- 
bolic joke. 

For Midas, as you know, received from Dionysus in return 
[ 137] 
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for some small service the gift of transmuting into gold any- 
thing he touched. The gods were just, they never failed to 
render service for service. But woe betide the mortal who 
asked too much! On this occasion, Dionysus must have liqui- 
dated the debt with his tongue in his cheek. Why should 
Midas proffer such a request? 

Gold in those far-off days was the mark of kingship. The 
greater his hoard of the magical life-giving metal, the greater 
the king. Midas, ambitious to acquire the power of adding 
at will to his hoard and thus to surpass them all, got more than 
he bargained for. Whatever his fingers touched was fatally 
transmuted into gold, whether he wished it or not. He would 
have quickly died of thirst and hunger had not the gods pre- 
scribed a cure. 

He was told he might get rid of the curse if he bathed in 
the river Pactolus. The distressing magic, washed out of his 
body and transferred to the waters of the river, might pre- 
sumably become beneficent—an influence for good, but only 
because shared by all. All along the course of the Pactolus, 
the longest river of the kingdom, the sandbars became enriched 
with gold, which anyone, anywhere, was free to dig and pan. 

Every myth is a symbol. It embodies in some personal in- 
cident a truth accepted as universal by the common sense of 
humanity. The point of this myth is quite obvious. A monop- 
oly of the life-giving metal nearly cost Midas his life, and 
he could save his life only by distributing the gold as far and 
wide as possible. 

If Dionysus had been a modern economist, he would have 
told the king to bathe first in the Mississippi, and then, beating 
all airplane cross-country records, jump into the Atlantic on 
one day, and into the Pacific the next. 

The practical horse sense of ancient fabulists contented 
itself with raising an easy laugh at typical mishaps. Their 
technique as caricaturists did not call for deeper philosophical 
probings. Gold, to them, need be no more than a bit of bright 
yellow metal, good to look at, which everybody liked to handle. 
Deeper significances were implied of course: the motive and 
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sanction of human endeavour, the underlying conception of 
fair-play and social stability. 

Little people of no account were these humorous groups 
who passed from mouth to mouth standard yarns of the follies 
and misadventures of the great. They are typified, no doubt, 
by the reeds in the river Pactolus, to which Midas, as the result 
of another piece of bad luck, confided the secret of his shame; 
those reeds which, as they gently rustled in the breeze, whis- 
pered so that all the world got to hear: “Midas, King Midas, 
has Donkey’s Ears.” 

But that is another story. As you will remember, Midas 
was afflicted with donkey’s ears because he preferred a jazz 
band to a symphony orchestra—Pan’s flute to Dionysus’ lyre. 

It was reserved for the carpenter’s Son by the shores of 
the Sea of Galilee to dig below the well-worn surface, and to 
reach bed-rock in an universal conception of values and of 
value-tokens or measurements, which has ever since stood the 
test of experience, as it has stood the test of logical analysis— 
“Do unto others as you would that they should do unto you,” 
the Golden Rule. 

Periodically, common sense revolts from this standard as 
visionary ; as a fatal bar to individual advantage or to special 
privilege; as the last refuge of slave-minds, of slave-nations. 
Periodically, common-sense, having found wanting almost 
every other standard: “An eye for an eye,” “Do others before 
they do you,” “Get what you can while you can,” “A place 
for me in the sun,” “The bond and the letter of the bond,” 
recoils from its contemptuous rejection of abstract ideas, and 
wonders whether the Golden Rule may not be both practical 
and true. 

To my great astonishment, it has suddenly dawned upon 
me that the Golden Rule is true, and that, because it is true, 
it is practical. That it is not only the fundamental axiom of 
ethics, but also the single and sufficient norm of all human 
transactions, makes it the foundation-stone of all branches of 
ethics, including economics and jurisprudence. 

This personal confession may be entirely irrelevant. But 
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why withhold it? Iam but one of the great majority of grown 
men who dismiss as vain shibboleths precepts too often im- 
pressed upon our childish ears, especially those supported by 
external sanctions. As our minds acquired the power of 
independent and critical vision, Christianity and modern in- 
dustrialism were seen to be two separate worlds which could 
nowhere interact, either in the life of individuals or in the 
life of nations. The apotheosis of the “smart guy,” the en- 
thronement of mammon, the universal desire to get something 
for nothing, the mailed fist, the pride of national sovereignty, 
all the compelling motives of practical action in the struggle 
for social survival—what had these to do with the idyllic in- 
junctions of the Galilean? 

Now, groping bewildered among the ruins of our economic 
world in the stupefying whirl of dissolving illusions, we seek 
some element of solid truth, a mental prop that can be depended 
upon not to give way, a starting point which cannot, by further 
critical analysis or by the impact of chaotic circumstance, be 
pushed still farther back. 

Like René Descartes, who strongly resolving to lay the 
ghost of fiction and stand face to face with reality, dismissed 
from his mind everything he had ever taken for granted, and 
discovered metaphysical bedrock in a proposition which he and 
every one else had always known but never formulated: so we 
men of the middle period, neither young enough to dream in 
wonderland, nor old enough to pretend, against all evidence, 
that the wonderland of our youth still possesses substance; 
resolving to sweep our minds clean of every form of ballyhoo, 
every “phoney” convention, every parrot-cry, every supersti- 
tion imposed by lung power, and to doubt or deny everything 
we ever thought we knew about industry, finance, or econom- 
ics, are driven back upon a proposition of which we had al- 
ways been subconsciously aware, yet which we had never 
clearly apprehended and never scrutinized with analytical at- 
tention: the Golden Rule, the “cogito, ergo sum” of ethics and 
economics, the fundamental axiom behind which it is impos- 
sible to get, or around which it is impossible to dodge. 
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Yet why should we be so astonished? After eighteen cen- 
turies of disquisition, with all the searchlights of sceptical 
dialectic working at full power, philosophy could do no better 
than translate the Golden Rule into the clumsier form of Im- 
manuel Kant’s Categorical Imperative. The final test of right 
and wrong is whether the principle underlying any individual 
act can be universalised. If it can, the continued existence of 
man as a social animal and of society as an organism of which 
persons are parts, is possible. If it cannot, the organism and 
consequently the parts are involved in self-destruction. 

Neitzsche, scorning what he called the slave-ethic of Christ, 
imposed upon the Germans the vain ideal of the Overman, 
capable of transcending good and evil, who created good by the 
power of his individual will, not by conformity with some 
universal law, cogent for all alike. The end of the Teutonic 
flight from the Categorical Imperative was the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. We now hear the death-rattle of the Nietzschean era, 
falling to ruin because of the self-contradiction inherent in it. 
The results of the Treaty of Versailles have revealed to all 
eyes the fallacy inherent in metallic gold as a standard of 
value, or measure of services. It is a chimera buzzing in a 
vacuum, a vicious circle returning upon itself with a constant- 
ly lessening diameter and a constantly increasing speed, throt- 
tling in the noose as it narrows first the debtor and then the 
creditor. 

For what is the essence of any business transaction if not 
an exchange of services? The exchange may be simultane- 
ous or successive: cash or credit. 

Capital is service, unrequited for the moment and per- 
formed not with a view to immediate exchange in toto for its 
equivalent service, but for partial exchange at some future 
date, as and when the need for it may arise. Capital, which 
is only accumulated service, can be requited and preserved sole- 
ly by service in return. So whether the exchange is simul- 
taneous or successive, whether it is completely liquidated at 
one single moment of time, or whether it is a loan involving 
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an element of waiting, a service can in the end only be can- 
celled by another service. 

The Midas-superstition tinges all the pseudo-scientific be- 
lief of the market-place. We think of capital as money, of 
money as gold, of gold as indestructible, and assume that 
capital is or should be therefore indestructible. On the con- 
trary, a service rendered for which no service in return is 
available or will be accepted is either a gift or a wasted effort. 

This truth, which we might have apprehended by taking 
thought, is being slowly driven into our heads by the flying 
bricks of our collapsing economic structure. 

There must be some acceptable norm of services, a meas- 
ure that can be depended upon at all times. This is a corollary 
of the Golden Rule, Services must be equivalent. Any other 
assumption cuts at the roots of organized society. “A good 
trade is that by which both parties are satisfied.” ‘Fair deal- 
ing is the essence of good business.” “Satisfaction or your 
money back.” “The customer is always right.” Many phrases 
of common speech, many slogans, imply the general recog- 
nition that services must be equivalent. 

With or without an ideally dependable standard of meas- 
urement, such equivalence may be roughly established when- 
ever the exchange is immediate. But an interval of waiting 
introduces into the requirements of our standard a perfect 
precision. 

In the search for other standards of measurement, spatial, 
temporal, or dynamic, science has everywhere been forced 
back from the concrete to the abstract, from things to the rela- 
tion between things. A yard, a pound, an ampere, a minute 
of time, a degree of temperature, these are all expressions of 
a relation between things. They are imperishable because 
they are true concepts, not because they are objects of ex- 
perience and desire that can be felt, seen, hefted, hoarded, or 
gloated over. Pound weights may be indefinitely multiplied, 
yard-sticks distributed by the billion, clocks hung on every 
spear of grass—it will make no difference to the units of 
weight, length or time. Although every one of these ma- 
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terial representations of the true concept may disappear, it 
still will make no difference to the validity of the concept. 
These balances, these time-pieces are only tools. They can be 
made or destroyed as and when there is a use for them or 
they are in the way. ; 

Similarly, like a clock or a pound weight, gold is merely 
a tool used for applying an abstract standard of measurement. 
The indefinite multiplication or the total disappearance of 
clocks can in no way accelerate or retard the passage of time, 
but increase or contraction in the stock of gold sooner or later 
affects its validity as a unit of value. Gold may or may not 
be a useful or convenient tool, but it cannot itself be a scien- 
tific standard. We imagine that it is merely because of the 
persistence of the Midas superstition. 

Christ consummated the advance from magic to science, 
from the particular to the universal, from the trivial concrete 
to the essential abstract, from gold the metal to the Golden 
Rule with its standard of universal application and its ever- 
lasting validity. We may have lost it, overlooked it, or merely 
neglected to define it, but is there any reason why we should 
make no effort to establish the indisputable formula? We do 
know that since gold cannot in the nature of things be a true 
measure of equivalence between services at any given moment, 
since it has, over long periods of time, proved unable to carry 
out this function, insistence on gold as a method of evaluating 
debts must itself be an infraction of the Golden Rule, a denial 
of the basic axiom of equity. 

What, then of gold bonds? It seems to follow inevitably 
that the gold bond, in which we have implicitly believed as the 
emblem of complete security and perfect equity can be neither 
equitable nor secure. It is not equitable because while it is 
intended by both signatories to promise the return of equiva- 
lent service for services rendered, that object,—in view of the 
illusory standard,—if ever attained, will be accomplished only 
by accident or good luck. If the lucky accident does not hap- 
pen, specific performance of the bond constitutes a breach of 
the Golden Rule. 
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It matters not one whit what the intention of the gold 
bond may have been, if such intention cannot be realized ex- 
cept accidentally or approximately. Any breach of the Golden 
Rule contains the seeds of every anti-social crime: of theft, 
of violence, or murder. And because it is inequitable, the 
gold bond must be fundamentally insecure. That it is legal is 
a very small matter. Equity precedes law, often indeed by a 
very wide interval. Nevertheless, in the course of time law 
must always conform to equity, and not vice versa. Law is the 
shadow ; equity the shadow-maker. 

The flaw in the gold bond is essentially fatal. At the 
best, the gold bond is an elementary fraud; it expresses some- 
thing other than that which the signatories meant. If they 
feel bound by its terms, as—surprisingly—they generally pro- 
fess to be, that is only another case of the persistence of fetish- 
worship, and of the strength of conventional taboos. It is 
certainly not a manifestation of superior reason, of superior 
ethical judgment, of preéminent respect for equity. 

The gold bond is insecure because it is a misconception and 
involves a violation of the Golden Rule, contains within itself 
the germs of social decay or upheaval, and decrees its own 
self-destruction. 


























FASCISM AFTER TEN YEARS L- 
HOWARD E. JENSEN 


FTER ten years of Fascism, Italy presents a picture of 

tranquil efficiency. Apparently nothing has been over- 
looked which might impress the casual observer. The hotels 
are among the best in Europe, the streets are free from dis- 
order, the trains run on time, servants behave like servants, 
taxi drivers do not overcharge, and even porters are content 
with their tips. 

Such experiences leave nothing but pleasant memories in 
their wake, and the foreign visitor returns home to preach the 
glad tidings of salvation by Dictatorship to his\ still unen- 
lightened fellow countrymen. 

But beneath these superficial appearances, no one can say 
how deep the foundations of stability, unity, and order have 
been laid. For Fascism is an economic and political movement 
of diverse origins. In the course of its development it has in- 
corporated into itself many contradictory elements. Its policy 
has not been evolved logically from a body of clearly formu- 
lated doctrine, but has been forced upon it by the exigencies 
of action, and the theoretical literature it has produced is little 
more than a rationalization of its history. Reliable documen- 
tary evidence is scanty, official government reports are of little 
value, quantitative data are contradictory, and it is difficult 
to recognize such accurate social description as may exist, em- 
bedded as it is in a vast matrix of propaganda. Fascist offi- 
cials, of course, are readily available for interviews and lec- 
tures which may serve the purpose of propaganda for the 
régime. Individual Fascists are also exceedingly communica- 
tive in informal conversations, and in their enthusiasm they 
frequently reveal far more than they intend. Futhermore, 
through letters of introduction one can secure access to foreign 
residents and native anti-Fascists whom one is pledged not to 
name, as the foreigners are not ready to be expelled from the 
[ 145 ] 
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kingdom, nor do the natives crave a vacation on one of the 
penal islands. 

Nevertheless amidst the welter of conflicting testimony 
there are certain basic facts upon which there is a fair meas- 
ure of agreement. Under the Fascist régime, the channels of 
production have been kept open by means of the compulsory 
organization of labor and capital into systems of national syn- 
dicates. Strikes and lockouts have been declared illegal, and 
compulsory arbitration instituted. Agriculture is gradually 
being mechanized, and agricultural education becoming more 
scientific and popular. 

It is generally claimed that unemployment is less serious 
than elsewhere except in Russia, owing to the policy of the 
government in promoting such public works as archaeologi- 
cal excavations, housing, drainage, aqueducts, hydro-electri- 
cal development, road and railway construction, and land 
reclamation, though anti-Fascists add that the advantage is 
in part due to the peculiar character of Italian economic life. 

Urban cleanliness, health, and sanitation have greatly im- 
proved, beggary has practically disappeared from the streets, 
and there is greater safety for life and property throughout 
the nation. 

There has also been marked improvement in the national 
morale. The masses are no longer apologetic for being Ital- 
ian. There is a greater respect for the past and confidence 
in the future of the nation. The former regionalism is break- 
ing down, and a new sentiment of nationality is in the making. 

The contrast is especially apparent in the youth of Italy. 
The rapidly growing interest in sports and other wholesome 
outdoor activities together with indoor recreational and edu- 
cational programs in a series of institutions similar to our 
social settlements are developing new standards of manliness 
and womanliness in the younger generation. 

The standard of living has probably not increased, but 
there is greater security for the worker. The legal dismissal 
wage, the family allowance system, social insurance, infant 
and maternity welfare, vacations with pay, cheap excursions, 
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recreational and adult educational institutions, all these have 
given him a new zest in life, if not a larger income. 

This agreement, however, cannot be accepted at its face 
value. It may be due in part to the fact that the most vigor- 
ous opponents of Fascism are now in exile or serving sentences 
on the penal islands, and that those who remain have learned 
how to express themselves to the foreign investigator with 
reserve. At any rate, many of the foregoing statements are 
contradicted by anti-Fascist émigrés, and those which are 
admitted are attributed by them to other causes than the polit- 
ical and economic policies of the fascist régime. 

But even if there is at least apparently substantial agree- 
ment within Italy itself concerning these and many other facts, 
there is no agreement as to their human significance. Social 
systems after all must be evaluated, not in terms of their tran- 
sitory and superficial results, but in terms of their goals and 
methods. The goals and methods of Fascism are, internation- 
ally, to make the name of Italy feared and respected in the 
world, and, domestically, to make the policies of the party 
the unquestioned will of the nation by ruthless repression of 
personal rights and of parliamentary and democratic institu- 
tions and by unchallenged control of all the channels and 
agencies of education, recreation, communication, and social 
welfare in the interest of Fascist propaganda. 

But the domestic situation within Fascist Italy is chang- 
ing at least as rapidly as elsewhere among modern nations. 
Such prosperity as existed is vanishing, and the economic 
shoe is beginning to pinch more seriously from day to day. 
Now that the registered unemployed exceeds a million, and 
may in reality be more than twice as great, the whole machin- 
ery of Fascist propaganda is working overtime to convince the 
Italian workers that if conditions are bad in Italy, they are 
vastly worse elsewhere. Mussolini’s speech to the workers in 
the anti-Fascist stronghold of Turin, October 24, 1932, is 
typical of the statements appearing daily in the press: “No 
other country in Europe or America is doing for the workers 
what Fascism is doing for you.” One can imagine, however, 
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the bitter smile with which this speech was read by millions 
of Italians dragooned into Fascist syndicates at home or living 
in exile abroad. 

For the economic prosperity of Italy since the earliest 
days of Fascism has been more apparent than real. Anti- 
Fascists say that it furnishes excellent data for the study of 
the origin and growth of social myths, and they are not 
wholly wrong. In its initial stages, Fascist prosperity was a 
byproduct of inflation. During the War the lira had been 
pegged at $.13 with the help of the Allied bankers. By 1920 
it had fallen to $.0497, and remained fairly stable until the 
advent of the Fascist régime in 1922 when it stood at $.0476. 
It fell slowly during the succeeding years until it reached a 
low point of $.0389 in 1926. During this period producers 
could sell cheaply in foreign markets, employment ratios rose, 
and buying within Italy increased. Then began “the battle 
of the lira.” At the insistence of Mussolini, and against the 
advice of bankers and industrialists, the lira was stabilized at 
approximately twenty per cent above the franc. Buying de- 
creased because prices were slow to adjust to the new value 
of the lira and purchasers were waiting for the drop. Exports 
slumped and business men found the credit situation difficult. 
Production declined, and unemployment increased. The lira 
stabilization crisis had hardly passed when Italy was con- 
fronted with the world economic crisis following upon the 
Wall Street crash of October, 1929. 

But Italy suffered less than other nations in the earlier 
stages of the depression, due largely to the peculiar character 
of her economic life. Her mining suffered little until after 
1930, since she is poor in mineral resources and her produc- 
tion is much less than her industrial needs. Her imports of 
old iron and scrap, for instance, have always exceeded her pro- 
duction of iron ore. Her manufacturing suffered relatively 
little, because she imports most of her raw materials, and since 
the decline was greatest in the raw material field, some of her 
enterprises showed handsome profits for the year. Her 
agriculture suffered last and least, since it is largely produc- 
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tion for the home market. The value of the crop has fallen 
with the fall in world prices, but the reduced domestic buying 
power has chiefly affected imports. Thus in 1930, while the 
domestic wheat crop declined 8.1 per cent as compared with 
1928, wheat imports declined thirty per cent.* Moreover, 
Anti-Fascists charge that Italy would have felt the depression 
even less had her economic position not been seriously weak- 
ened by the Fascist financial inflation of 1922-26, and by the 
economic unsoundness of the stabilization procedure of the 
two following years. 

However, the longer the depression continues, the more is 
this early comparative advantage swept away. The Parlia- 
mentary Committee on the Budget, in their report of April 
29, 1932, said, “It is necessary to face the hard reality. For 
Italy also the crisis has become more grave, more widespread, 
more cruel . . . the decrease in national income for the United 
States of America has been estimated at about one-third. . .. 
In Italy also it may be regarded as decreased by the same 
amount.” 

The Public Works Program as a means of reducing unem- 
ployment and providing for Italy’s expanding population is 
one of the phases of Fascist policy in which its adherents take 
most pride. According to Fascist statistics, there were 177,- 
770 employed on various public works in September, 1930.* 
Yet this is less than three per cent of the working population, 
certainly a modest proportion in a highly centralized state, in 
which the national government is responsible for many proj- 
ects that are elsewhere locally assumed. Forty-two thous- 
and of these were engaged in various projects of land reclama- 
tion. 

But there are several variations on the land reclamation 
theme. The official government version is that land reclama- 
tion is a sound economic program for the social welfare of 
Italy. It is, however, difficult to determine how sound this 


* Calculated from The Encyclopedia of Europe (1930), vol. I, pt. II, p. 447. 
* Pp. 13, 24. I am indebted to Professor Gaetano Salvemini for the citation. 
* Tomaso Sillani (ed), What Is Fascism and Why?, p. 99. 
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program really is, or what its dividends in social welfare are 
likely to be. At an interview in Rome with President Ascione 
of the Syndicate for Agriculture and Secretary Razza of the 
Committee for Internal Migration, it was asserted that 10,- 
000,000 acres would be reclaimed at a cost of $700,000,000. 
Other Fascist sources give 5,000,000 acres at a cost of $420,- 
000,000. According to the first set of figures the cost of rec- 
lamation amounts to $70.00 an acre. The second estimate runs 
to $84.00. Since these figures represent the government sub- 
sidies only, and since the subsidy varies from forty per cent 
to ninety-two per cent of the cost, the expense of reclamation 
will vary from $76.00 to $210.00 per acre. 

But these figures do not tell the whole story, since local 
subsidies by provinces and communes are not included, and no 
estimates of these expenditures are available. With an aver- 
age wheat yield of seventeen bushels per acre for the entire 
kingdom, it is apparent that many of the reclaimed districts 
will not pay a reasonable rate of interest on the investment, 
to say nothing of the amortization of the debt. But much of 
this acreage is marginal land. It includes the Pontine Marshes 
which baffled the emperors for centuries, and the Popes for 
centuries more. The average wheat yield is therefore wholly 
inapplicable. Much of this land is probably now being put 
to its proper economic and social use, in grazing and goat 
herding. 

These facts candid Fascist scholars admit if pointed out to 
them, but they provide a second version. Land reclamation, 
they say, is not justified on economic grounds, but on grounds 
of national and social policy. Temporarily, it is better than 
doles for unemployment, and in the long run, it will provide 
room for Italy’s expanding population. Every square foot 
of soil, every pound of wheat must be conserved. Professor 
Gini contends that the areas to be reclaimed will stem the tide 
of urbanization, develop stalwart citizens free from urban 
degeneracy, enable Italy to support ten million more people, 


and make her independent of foreign wheat.* All this is 


* Corrado Gini, The Italian Demographic Problem and the Policy of Population, 
Journal of Political Economy, XXXVIII, 694 (December, 1930). 
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physically impossible, but even if it were capable of realization, 
the policy of land reclamation remains frankly one of subsi- 
dizing agriculture at the expense of industry. And if Italy’s 
future demands this, one is asked, is it not as sound economi- 
cally as America’s subsidizing of industry at the expense of 
agriculture by means of a high protective tariff? To such a 
question the American critic is embarrassed for a reply. 

But there is little evidence of the effectiveness of this 
program. It has not greatly reduced unemployment nor has 
it stopped the drift to the cities. The census of 1931 shows 
no tendency toward ruralization, and the large cities are in- 
creasing in population as rapidly as heretofore. 

Nor has it brought large areas under cultivation. A com- 
parison of the acreage devoted to the principal crops in 1930 
with the 1923-27 annual average shows a net gain of 89,000 
acres or two-tenths of one per cent. The year of maximum 
acreage was 1928, and in this year the excess over the 1923- 
27 annual average was 912,000 acres, or 2.6 per cent. If the 
1930 acreage be compared with the 1928 maximum there is 
revealed a net loss of 823,000 acres or 2.2 per cent.® This 
loss is especially significant since Fascists contend that land 
reclamation prior to that year was largely for hygienic pur- 
poses, and that only since 1928 has the-primary aim been 
the rehabilitation of agriculture. It has been claimed that the 
decline in cultivated acreage was due to the fact that reclama- 
tion work withdrew the land temporarily from production, 
but if so, such enterprises must throw thousands of agricul- 
tural workers on the labor market, and the credit claimed by 
the Fascist Government for relieving unemployment by these 
means becomes a boomerang. 

Nor can the alleged internal migration have turned to 
stock farming. Although there was a decline in the number 
of farm animals at the close of the War, the total live stock 
in Italy today is approximately what it was in 1914. 

Furthermore, land reclamation and other public works 
projects will ultimately weaken the entire financial and credit 
* Commerce Yearbook, 1931, II, 154. 
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structure of the kingdom. Many of these projects are paid 
for in twenty year bonds which are bought and held by the 
banks. This is especially the case with the reserves of the 
National Insurance Funds over the investment of which the 
Government has complete control. Up to the end of 1929 
this fund had invested 3,793,000,000 lira in these securities, 
of which 867,945,000 were in land reclamation bonds. Such 
financing is in fact a form of inflation. 

Fascist authorities are fond of contrasting the small 
amount spent on reclamation projects by the Italian Govern- 
ments between 1879 and 1922 with the vast sums so invested 
since that date. But it may be the Fascist government has 
spent more in ten years than its predecessors did in fifty-three 
because the latter developed only such areas as were justifi- 
able on economic or sanitary grounds. The Apulian aqueduct 
was a magnificent piece of work but it was constructed by 
previous Liberal Governments on account of its immediate 
economic productiveness, not to bolster up the international 
and domestic prestige of a dictatorship. 

Neither must it be forgotten that the former governments 
from 1870 to 1900 were faced by the tremendous difficulties 
of organizing the political life of a newly formed state. From 
1900 to 1914 they expended 390,000,000 gold lira in economi- 
cally sound reclamation projects. This work was interrupted 
by the War and was being resumed after 1918 as rapidly as 
post-war budgetary difficulties would permit. It is also sig- 
nificant that these works were financed largely out of current 
revenues and not by huge loans, domestic and foreign, as is 
now the case.°® 

A third variation on the land reclamation theme is more 
sinister in its international implications. It was stated with 
brutal frankness by a radical young Fascist “Mussolini is too 
intelligent a man to think that land reclamation is sound eco- 
nomically, or that it will provide for any vast number of Ital- 
ians yet tocome. But he learned from Sorel the value of social 
myths for propaganda purposes. The belief in Italy’s capacity 

* Tomaso Sillani (ed.), What is Fascism and Why?, pp. 260 ff. 
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to support unborn millions is a social myth. It will keep Ital- 
ian cradles filled and furnish the régime with a greater claim 
to territorial expansion and greater military power to make 
the claim effective. Italy will yet play the rdle in the world 
to which her imperial traditions entitle her. But,” added this 
informant, “don’t quote me. I have no desire to do time on 
Lipari.” 

The gradual decline in violent outbreaks and reprisals is 
a matter for frequent comment. The explanation lies in the 
evolution of Fascist policy. Mussolini frankly acknowledges 
his admiration for Machiavelli and it is not without signifi- 
cance that he states in his autobiography that he has always 
had “an intense interest in the psychology of human masses” 
and that one of the books that interested him most was Le 
Bon’s The Crowd." For few leaders know better how to 
arouse and direct the passion of the multitude, or how to com- 
bine restraint with ruthlessness and mask ambition with gen- 
erosity after the manner of “The Prince.” During the earlier 
years of the Dictatorship he was careful to take into account 
popular sentiments, and rule within the limits of liberal polit- 
ical institutions. As late as 1925 Delaisi could write that “all 
his efforts visibly tend towards bringing his authority—with- 
out losing one jot of it—within the framework of law and tra- 
ditions.”* After the March on Rome he sent his Black Shirts 
home from the capital and appeared before Parliament with a 
cabinet of fifteen ministers, only three of whom, besides Mus- 
solini, had been Fascist deputies. The rest were wisely chosen 
from the right wings of the Parliamentary parties. He de- 
clared what everyone knew, that he could have established a 
completely Fascist government and ruled without Parliament. 
“But I do not want,” he declared “to rule without the Chamber 
so long as I can avoid it; but the Chamber must feel its posi- 
tion. That position opens the possibility that it may be dis- 
solved within two days or two years. We ask full powers be- 
cause we want full responsibility. Without full powers you 


™ Benito Mussolini, My Autobiography, p. 25. ; 
® Francis Delaisi, Political Myths and Economic Realities, pp. ix, xi. 
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know very well that we couldn’t save one lira. . .. We do not 
want to exclude the possibility of voluntary cooperation, for 
we will cordially accept it, whether it comes from deputies, 
senators, or even from competent private citizens.’”® 

The result was that the Chamber of Deputies, by a vote of 
215 to 80, granted plenary powers to the Cabinet. There were 
no Checka, no official restraint upon freedom of the press, 
of speech and assemblage and although the Black Shirts were 
liberal in disciplining the “abuse” of such freedom by guns, 
clubs, and castor oil, the Head of the Government was not 
publicly involved and if he approved of such methods at all, 
he worked behind the scenes. Then followed the murder of 
the Socialist deputy, Matteotti, on June 10, 1924, for which 
responsibility was traced, if not to Mussolini himself, at least 
to his confidential advisers and high officials of the Fascist 
party. For months the stability of the régime was threatened, 
and Mussolini turned to a policy of increasing intransigency. 
By a decree of July 10, 1924, the prefects were given power to 
confiscate issues of offending newspapers. After a few con- 
fiscations the paper might be warned; and after a second 
warning it might be suppressed. Luigi Villari, interpreter of 
Fascism to English speaking peoples, rightly states that 
“There is no regular censorship of the press and persons are 
not punished for press offenses, because none are committed, 
but the editors do not publish attacks on the Government be- 
cause they know that if they did the issue of the paper would 
be confiscated.’*° Perhaps this is an example of the often 
praised logic of the Latin mind! At any rate the Press has 
been completely Fascitized; it is now controlled by daily in- 
structions issued by the Official Press Bureau in Rome. When 
an agent of this bureau calls up an editor and says “Tomorrow 
you will print this story on the first page with a three column 
head,” it appears as requested. 

Still more intransigent is the Special Tribunal for the De- 
fense of the State, established by the law of November 25, 


* Benito Mussolini, My Autobiography, p. 198. 
” Luigi Villari, Italy, p. 200. 
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1926. Offenders accused of activities threatening the stability 
of the state or the prestige of the Government are tried before 
it under the provisions of the Army Penal Code for war-time 
procedure. The tribunal consists of a president and five judges 
chosen from among the officers of the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
and Fascist Militia. The rights of defense are greatly limited. 
Between February 1, 1927, and July 31, 1932, this court sen- 
tenced nine persons to death, one to life imprisonment, and 
condemned 1402 others to a total of 10,157 years of penal 
servitude. Although the amnesty proclaimed in commemo- 
ration of the tenth anniversary of the Dictatorship applied to 
penal as well as political offenders, it affected the more severe 
sentences of this court to a comparatively small degree. The 
judges of the special tribunal must take the Fascist oath: 
“T solemnly swear to obey without question all orders of the 
Fascist Party and II Duce, and to defend the cause of the Fas- 
cist Revolution with all my strength, and, if need be, with my 
blood.” 

Neither this court nor any other dare find contrary to the 
Government. A free judiciary does not exist in Italy. All 
employees of the state, including judicial officers, must take 
the oath of loyalty to the régime on penalty of dismissal as. 
anti-Fascist. 

But even if acquitted by such a court, the accused is not 
necessarily free. By the Law of November 6, 1926, he may 
be interned for a period of five years anywhere in the king- 
dom, usually on one of the penal islands. This internment is 
by police order, as a purely administrative measure, and the 
accused may not even know the detailed evidence upon which 
the order has been issued. The language of the law is most 
sweeping. “The police shall be empowered to intern all those 
who have committed or manifest the deliberate intention of 
committing, acts subversive of the social, economic, or national 
order, or capable of diminishing the security of the State or 
opposing or hindering the action of the State authorities in a 
way capable of prejudicing national interests according to 
the internal or international situation of the moment.” 
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With freedom of the press, speech, and assemblage elimi- 
nated by these and similar measures, Mussolini felt himself 
strong enough to crush out the last remnants of Parliamen- 
tary opposition. Under his leadership the Fascist Grand 
Council drafted the new electoral law which was accepted by 
Parliament May 17, 1928, and under which the present Cham- 
ber of Deputies was elected. It provides that the Fascist 
Grand Council shall draw up an electoral list of four hundred 
names and that the electorate shall vote yes or no on the whole 
list presented. This list is made up from a previous list of 
one thousand names, 320 of which are presented by the Fascist 
General Confederations of Employers, 320 by the employees, 
160 by professional men and artists, and the remaining 200 
by such national, cultural, educational, charitable, and propa- 
gandist associations as may be approved by a committee of ten 
Senators and Deputies. But the Grand Council is not limited 
to a selection from this list. It may add such names as it 
wishes ; even to the extent of presenting an entirely new list of 
its own. This reduces elections to a farce, and makes the en- 
tire Chamber in fact appointed by the Fascist Grand Council. 

Finally, the Law of December 14, 1929, completes the 
incorporation of the Fascist Grand Council into the organiza- 
tion of the state as its dominant element. The council must 
now be consulted prior to legislation on all bills dealing with 
constitutional issues, on all questions relating to the succession 
to the throne, the royal powers and prerogatives, the composi- 
tion and functions of the Grand Council, the Senate, and the 
Chamber, the relations of State and Church, international 
treaties, territorial changes, peace and war. It recommends 
to the Crown persons suitable to serve as head of the Govern- 
ment, should a vacancy occur, and prepares lists from which 
appointments to high governmental offices may be made. The 
old contrast between Russia and Italy, that in the former the 
party controls the Government and in the latter the Govern- 
ment controls the party, disappears, and since the head of the 
Government is also head of the party, Government and party 
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coalesce, and in all legal and constitutional matters Fascism 
and Italy are one. 

Thus the dictatorship has finally become entrenched be- 
hind constitutional barricades, and in the autumn of 1931 
it felt itself strong enough to overthrow the last citadels of 
liberty in Italy, the universities. Freedom had long passed 
from the elementary and secondary schools and from the lesser 
university positions. “In my quality as secretary of the 
party,” wrote A. Turati in 1929, “I assume the direct organi- 
zation of the privat docents, assistants and instructors .. . 
with the definite intention of giving them a solid and harmoni- 
ous organization, according to the principle and necessities of 
Fascism.”** For years creative work on contemporary prob- 
lems in social science has been dead in Italy. “I have willed” 
wrote Mussolini in his autobiography “that . . . departments 
of Fascist economics, or corporate law, and a whole series of 
fruitful institutes of Fascist culture, should be created. Thus 
a purely academic and scholastic world is being permeated by 
Fascism, which is creating a new culture through the fervid 
and complex activity of real, or theoretical and spiritual ex- 
perience.”*” But although Fascist students were used to 
report on their teachers, and although university professors, 
as state employees, were liable to dismissal for “placing them- 
selves in a position of incompatibility with the general tendency 
of the Government by manifestations in or out of office,” men 
of real distinction were rarely disturbed. But in November, 
1931, assault was made on the higher university positions. 
University workers of all ranks were called upon to take the 
following oath: “I swear allegiance to the King, his royal suc- 
cessors, and to the Fascist régime; loyally to observe the con- 
stitution of the realm and the other laws of the state; to exer- 
cise the function of teaching and to fulfill all academic duties 
with the purpose of forming active and regular citizens de- 
voted to the country and to the Fascist Régime. I swear that 
I do not belong and never will belong to any association or 


™ Carmen Haider, Labor and Capital Under Fascism, p. 131. 
” Ibid., p. 289. 
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party the activities of which cannot be reconciled with the 
duties of my office.” 

Fascist partisans contend that only eleven men were dis- 
missed for refusal to comply. But academic men should be 
weighed, not counted, and these eleven tip the scales against 
thousands of their colleagues. 

But no statistics are published of those who resigned with- 
out comment, as did a former premier, Signor Orlando, or of 
others who resigned under protest, as did De Viti de Marco, 
professor of finance at Rome. Some were permitted to sign 
with reservations, some yielded to systematic pressure of their 
principals, and still others had to face student demonstration 
organized against them by the local Fascio. The way was 
opened for Catholics who were held back by religious scruples 
by an official communiqué in the Osservatore Romano of De- 
cember 4, 1931, to the effect that since “the very terms of the 
oath put on an equal level the King, his royal successors, and 
the Fascist Régime, they show . . . that the expression ‘Fascist 
Régime’ can and should be interpreted . . . as the equivalent 
of ‘Government of the State.’ In accordance with Catholic 
principles, obedience and loyalty are due to the Government 
of the State, with a reservation, of course, concerning the 
rights of God and the Church, as in the case of all oaths de- 
manded of Catholics.” This is of course pure casuistry, but 
it eased the consciences of the loyal. But the majority of the 
professors submitted in silence, wearing the Fascist button, 
P. N. F., which, it is whispered about in Italy, really means 
not Partito Nazionale Fascista, but Per Necessita Familiari 
(For the needs of the family). 

Prediction as to the future is, in such circumstances, an 
idle pastime. Anti-Fascists contend that in spite of super- 
ficial tranquillity Italy is seething with suppressed revolt which 
increases as economic conditions worsen. They say that the 
population is learning how to circumvent the vigilance of the 
dictatorship, that there is a constant escape of the discontented 
across the border in spite of the government order to shoot 
at sight all attempting to leave except through authorized emi- 
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gration stations, that rumors run through the kingdom like 
conflagrations and that clandestine publications are increas- 
ingly circulated, both those published at home and those 
smuggled in from abroad. Such rumors and publications, 
they add, are grossly exaggerated, because they are not sub- 
jected to free discussion and criticism. They believe that the 
less bellicose attitude of Mussolini for the past two years is 
due to the fear that the nation will break under the strain, 
should he precipitate Italy into war. They also claim that 
the dwindling enthusiasm in the court room when the Tribunal 
for the Defense of the State hands down sentences for politi- 
cal offenses indicates a significant trend. On June 7, 1932, 
the tribunal passed sentence upon eleven persons at one sitting. 
One was sentenced to death and two to life imprisonment for 
the latest attempt on the life of Il Duce. Six were given thirty 
years each and two others ten years each for smuggling anti- 
Fascist publications. But contrary to former occasions there 
were no applause, no shouts of approval, no singing of Fascist 
hymns. Throughout the nation, men in hotels, on trains, in 
business offices, read the papers and laid them aside without 
comment. There were no violence, no reprisals, and no en- 
thusiasm. 

Nor does any one know whither the Dictator is leading. 
At an informal gathering the older Fascists were speaking of 
the régime in glowing terms, but the younger ones had little 
to say. Afterwards, a member of the younger group re- 
marked, ‘These older people are in favor of the Régime be- 
cause they think it is taking Italy to the Right. We know it 
is leading cautiously to the Left.” Similar views are fre- 
quently encountered. Whatever the truth may be, this view 
gives to the career of Mussolini a consistency it otherwise 
lacks. He is, they say, what he always was, a radical revolu- 
tionist. As a syndicalist before the war, he had the same 
contempt for bourgeois liberalism, democracy, and parliamen- 
tary institutions he still reveals. As a disciple of Sorel, he 
still believes in direct action and violence and knows the value 
of social myths in maintaining morale. As a student of Ma- 
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chiavelli, he raises no ethical questions about the means essen- 
tial to obtain the ends he conceives as necessary. He saw the 
internationalism of socialism shattered by the strain of the 
World War. He has repudiated the Marxian theory of the 
class struggle in favor of codperation of classes within the 
nation only to transfer it to the field of international politics. 
“Ttaly,” he says, “is a proletarian nation, and must have inter- 
nal unity to guarantee its destiny in the struggle with the 
capitalistic nations of the West.” A Republican, he favors 
the Monarchy, an atheist, he has made his peace with the 
Church, so that the energies formerly dissipated in domestic 
conflict may be conserved for larger national ends. He entered 
the war because he felt that it was a prelude to the revolution. 
At its close he sided with the more radical elements of the 
nation. When the workers began to seize the factories and 
the peasants the land, he approved. On April 6, 1920, he 
wrote: “I start from the individual and strike at the State. 
Down with the State in all its forms and incarnations. The 
State of yesterday, of today and of tomorrow. The bourgeois 
State and the Socialist State. In the gloom of today and the 
darkness of tomorrow the only faith which remains to us indi- 
vidualists destined to die is the at present absurd but ever con- 
soling religion of anarchy.” Again, on May 25: “The peas- 
ants who rise up today to solve the land question must not meet 
with our hostility. They may perhaps commit excesses, but 
I beg you to remember that the War was fought by peasants.” 
But he soon saw, as did Lenin, the impossibility of a revolu- 
tion in Italy after the Russian pattern. When the post-war 
disintegration of Italy began, Angelica Balabanoff is said to 
have become enthusiastic in the presence of Lenin. He re- 
plied laconically “Comrade, has it never struck you that Italy 
has no coal?” So Mussolini, as a good Machiavellian, turned 
temporarily to the Right. He appealed first to the very ele- 
ments who had but a year previous been turning toward the 
Left but had been sobered by events. Small shop-keepers and 
tradesmen, public servants, magistrates, army officers, teach- 
ers, retired officials, ex-service men, nationalists, all were in 
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revolt against the trend of events. The industrialists and 
bankers backed the new dissent. Nitti, who as Prime Minis- 
ter had weakly yielded to the Socialists, was succeeded by 
Giolitti, who was equally weak in dealing with the rising Fas- 
cist organizations. The government permitted the judiciary, 
the army, and the police to ignore or even actively to support 
the Fascist in the civil war which followed, and which reached 
its climax in the March on Rome. 

Mussolini consequently came to power with the backing of 
the capitalists, the middle classes, the army, and the court. A 
man of agile, if not profound intelligence, he has skilfully 
solidified his power. But if the Dictatorship was at first built 
on the ruins of political liberalism and such shibboleths of 
nineteenth century democracy as liberty, equality, fraternity, 
and self-government, it is now being built on the ruins of 
private capitalism as well. 

Thus runs the version of the Fascists of the Left. Amidst 
the confusion of testimony at least two things are certain. 
First, Fascism is a movement comprising within itself many 
diverse elements. “Fascism,” it is truly said, “has not changed 
the ideas of men. Those who were radicals are radicals still. 
Clericals, Republicans, Free Masons, Liberals, Social Demo- 
crats, and so on, are still such within the party.” In that fu- 
ture which is yet in the lap of the Gods, no one can foresee 
which of these elements will become dominant. 

Second, the capitalists and industrialists are growing res- 
tive under the Dictatorship. They were enthusiastic in its 
support until about the end of 1926, but since the crisis result- 
ing from the revaluation of the lira, they have become in- 
creasingly alienated. They backed the Fascists originally in 
the interest of their own liberty of action, and they have been 
disappointed. They continue to support the régime to a large 
extent because of what they fear may follow. They have not 
had the free hand with the workers they desired. They have 
found that if they do not arrive at labor agreements through 
the Fascist Syndicates, the Labor Tribunals have not been as 
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entirely submissive to them as they had hoped. Industrialists 
and land owners alike are opposed to the tax of workers, that 
is, to the government’s surveying of plants and farms and dic- 
tating the number of workers they must employ. They do not 
favor the employment bureaus which impose fines on em- 
ployers who hire workers otherwise than through the bureau, 
and which give preference not to the best qualified workers, 
but to members of the Fascist syndicates. They do not like to 
have to justify judicially dismissal for cause, nor to give three 
months notice and a legal dismissal wage for other termination 
of employment contracts. Although these laws are not gen- 
erally enforced because of bad business conditions, their very 
existence is an irritant to the employing classes. They com- 
plain that the National Government demands twenty per cent 
of the national income for tax purposes in addition to heavy 
local taxation.* Nor do they always favor the government’s 
policy of forced consolidation in such industries as shipping 
and steel, and its tendency to restrict credit for the high cost 
units. They welcome the credit assistance of the government, 
but they do not like the increasing control of industry that the 
government is exercising through this means. When in 1931 
the Banca Commerciale was in a precarious position as a re- 
sult of too heavy loans to industry, Mussolini organized the 
Instituto Mobiliare Italiano to take over these activities. With 
this change went increased control over industrial policies, and 
Mussolini declared that he would separate those firms that pay 
from those that do not, and credit facilities would vary ac- 
cordingly. The industrialists have become increasingly un- 
easy since Il Duce’s speech at Naples on October 24, 1931, 
in which he stressed the need for greater discipline on the part 
of all the factors in production. This uneasiness was not 
decreased when Mussolini dismissed Minister of Corporations 
Bottai in the cabinet crisis of last July, took over this ministry 
himself and appointed a former syndicalist as under-secretary. 
This event was also pointed out by the younger Fascists as fur- 
8 Moody’s Manual of Investments, Governments and Municipals, 1932, p. 808. 
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ther proof of the trend to the Left. It may yet prove that the 
American business man who is enamored of the Fascist sys- 
tem as a Right wing revolution introducing more of business 
into government and less of government in business and who 
declares that “what this country needs is a Mussolini” may 
be reckoning without his host. 








GRAY PAREE 
R. P. HARRISS 


HEY say that the Gay Paree discovered by the Ameri- 

can doughboy just after the War is no more, that it is 
submerged now by the international crisis, by a wave of 
pudeur, by the French obsession for armed security, by 
nationalistic ills, commercial bellyaches. Montmartre mer- 
chants, restauranteurs, postcard vendors, and cabaret man- 
agers complain bitterly of the increasing difficulty of keeping 
the legend alive. Aging actresses lament that the froth has 
disappeared, that the city is no longer spirituelle. Even the 
National Bureau of Tourism, directed by an under-secretary 
of state, has found it expedient to lend encouragement to the 
Montmartrois of the Place du Tertre—and other picturesque 
aspects of a scene which a nation with quaintness to sell 
labels “trés parisian.” 

Doubtless all this is wrong, aging actresses and veterans 
of the oleaginous boulevard days to the contrary. Essen- 
tially, Paris probably remains much the same now as in the 
years immediately following the War. Back in 1918 it was 
Gay Paree to thousands of young American soldiers, few of 
whom had ever been away from family restraints before. To 
men out of the trenches, men who had slept in manure piles 
and wallowed in mud and been infested with lice for months, 
the paved streets and gilded domes of the French capital looked 
like very heaven. Merely to sit safely and in clean clothes at 
a sidewalk table of the Cafe de la Paix was a novel experience. 
The experience almost reached sublimity when buddies, clink- 
ing glasses a little self-consciously, found that they could win 
a smile and a sweet, if incomprehensible, word from any little 
poule who tripped past. Ah, there was gaiety for you! Gay 
Paree was a state of mind. 

The real Paris is gray. I do not pretend to have discovered 
anything new. Artists have been discovering it, from Ziem 
to Utrillo, and now a German writer, in an admirable critical 
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study entitled Js God a Frenchman?, has said it better in prose 
than anything I have ever read: 

... A vast sea of gray—gray buildings, gray pavements, gray mist, 
gray sky, gray horizons. But there is not a gray in the world with 
more color in it; it contains everything from pink to velvety black; it 
is a new primary color compounded of innumerable shades. Among the 
many good things that automatically come to the dweller in Paris in 
the course of time is an eye for color. The gray breaks up into a vast 
wealth of the most delicate hues, and as his power of perceiving the 
infinite gradations of the intermediate tones increases, Paris becomes for 
him the deepest well of true richness of color, the richness which de- 
pends not on the piling up of organic material, but on the intellectual 
act of discrimination. No wonder painters want to study in Paris: it 
is not the masters that attract them, but the element in which they at- 
tained mastery, namely, the air of Paris. 


Not that Paris is without dazzlingly bright moments. 
There are times in mid-summer when the Luxembourg Gar- 
dens are inexpressibly full of sunshine and color and move- 
ment, of which Matisse has suggested a hundredth part. And 
a rare bright day in Spring, when everyone who is not prome- 
nading is sitting under the multi-colored awning of the café 
terraces; or a day in early autumn, when the trees along the 
quais are indescribably lovely, and the delicious odor of roast- 
ing chestnuts (always better, incidentally, than the actual real- 
ization of munching) is on the air as the first braseros appear 
beside the Seine bookstalls—there you have a subject fit for an 
enduring poem. But Paris is under leaden skies two-thirds of 
the time, and has been since the Gauls built their stronghold on 
the island which is still the heart and soul of Paris—la Cité, 
wrapped in the mists of the Seine and the mists of antiquity. 

And despite these mists, Paris is at her best in the Winter 
season. I know that for Americans who are passing their first 
winter there, it is a miserable time of wheezles and sneezles, 
colds, grippe, and evil humors. These first-winter foreigners 
are to be found sitting close by the glowing braseros, drink- 
ing hot grog and murmuring curses; sniffling (phonetically) 
with a nostalgic teardrop “id the doze!’ But for second- 
winter Americans, the Paris of the deep winter months is the 
Paris. Fog and mists of the Seine have been conquered. The 
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garcons, no longer harassed by importuning hordes, have actu- 
ally become polite. The stage, with such brilliant exponents 
as Sacha Guitry and Yvonne Printemps, is intelligible. The 
“season” has a definite meaning, a meaning that no fly-by- 
night tourist of the sultry, sullen summer months can ever 
guess. As for that noble artistry which is the glory of French 
kitchens, the winter season is the gourmet’s own. It is a 
fact, and a most lamentable one, that extremely few tourists 
ever encounter really good French cooking. Most of them go 
home without having had a firstrate meal, though this is often 
due to their own obstinacy. I recall with nothing less than 
horror how I was once the guest of a visiting American group 
in an expensive and very bad hotel, where, at the insistence of 
a young lady in the party, Haut-Barsac (a noble vintage, but 
a sweet dessert wine) was served with rump steak! It could 
not have happened in winter. 

Although the 1932 summer season proved an exception to 
the rule by offering two major art exhibitions—Manet and 
Picasso, running concurrently—the theatrical and musical fare 
remained meagre. This did not sadden Parisians, native or 
by adoption. After the Grande Semaine those who could re- 
tired to the country, leaving the foreign tourists and provin- 
cials to go squinting around the parks in the sunshine. Those 
who could not go away gathered in the Seine baths, there to 
acquire their vacation sun-tan. They know that mid-summer 
is not the time to absorb the sombre beauty of the sculpture 
garden in the Rodin Museum; or the tranquillity of the 
Luxembourg; or the magnificence of Barye’s “Theseus Slay- 
ing the Centaur,” which that keenest of American art critics, 
Walter Pach, has called (wrongly, perhaps, but with likable 
enthusiasm) the greatest sculpture of modern times. Exactly 
as they know that mid-summer is not the time to absorb a 
steaming bowl of bouillabaisse. 

Those Seine baths are big floating gymnasiums, each com- 
plete with its café, hundreds of locker-rooms, and a swimming 
bath. Everything but the water is scrupulously clean and 
well-ordered, but who can regulate the Seine? There is a 
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legend that the water is filtered through charcoal, but so far 
as anyone has ever been able to learn the only objects kept 
out by this filtering are dead horses and suicides. That, how- 
ever, does not really matter, because nobody goes there to 
swim, anyway. They go to lie naked in the sun. An assorted 
crowd! German nudists, French naturistes, Levantines try- 
ing to get warm after a winter in Paris, mannequins who need 
to acquire a fashionable “beach” bronzing, the better to show 
off frocks and pajamas in the big couturier shops. It is the 
bourgeois Riviera, the midinettes’ Lido. For a modest fee one 
receives a towel on which to lie and abbreviated Gandhi-pants 
to wear. On those few bright days of summer, the sun bathers 
sprawl lizardlike on the decks, shaded from the curious eyes 
of quayside passers-by, but not from the sun. All degrees of 
sunburn, from the deep brown which Latins acquire so easily, 
to the fiery shade of blond Nordics may be seen. A few un- 
pigmented persons—the medical term is “photophobia”— 
sit and fry themselves slowly in fat, rubbing in oil and sunburn 
lotions on their inflamed bodies as they turn a brilliant lobster- 
red. 

Sun worshippers. . . . When one of the low-lying cloud 
formations which haunt the Seine valley puts the deck in 
shadow there arises a multiple grumbling in many languages. 
If the clouds linger very long a few will get up in a bad humor 
and begin playing handball, but the moment the sun returns 
they dart back to their places with “Ah, le beau soleil!’ Once 
in a great while the peace of this human bakery, this rotis- 
serie, is broken by a splash as some newcomer actually dives 
from the plongeoir. The oldtimers remove their smoked 
glasses and look up from their reading, knitting, or toe-nail 
paring with decided disapproval. It reminds them that the 
place is, after all, a swimming bath. And to get wet is their 
very last wish. 

Like the Seine bathers, I am a sun worshipper. But the 
most ardent suppliant to the ultra-violet ray becomes con- 
vinced, during a long association with the city’s prevailing 
moods, that the shadows of Paris penetrate straight into the 
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soul. Whoever has stood upon the summit of Saint-Cloud on 
a gray day and viewed Sacre-Coeur through the haze across 
the city, will know what I mean—one vast shadow over all, 
with the sunlight breaking through almost miraculously to 
drop a giant spotlight first on one dome, then on another, with 
suddenly the roofs of crooked, mean little streets lighting up 
in a gray-golden glow. Surely, the Ville Lumiére is gayest 
when grayest. Its grayness is its romance, played upon by 
the sun by day and the lights by night. 

Give me Paris on a wet night! A wet night, when the 
street lamps glow and the pavements are shiny and the café 
lights glimmer, warm and hospitable and secure. Even the 
frowsy region immediately surrounding the Café du Dome, 
in the least attractive part of Montparnasse, the quarter of the 
pseudo-artist and affected Bohemian, is transformed as by 
magic into a realm of faery. 

Or a foggy night! The Seine viewed from the Pont des 
Arts, that span in which the Latin Quarter joins hands with 
the great museum on the other side of the river. One should 
arrive at that footbridge either through the crumbling arcade 
of the Institut de France, having traversed the Quai Voltaire, 
or, approaching from the Right Bank, through the pigeon 
court of the Louvre, either route being mysterious and grand 
in a vague, haunting way. The chances are a hundred to one 
that as you reach the bridge a fleet of rock and sand barges 
will be moving silently one after another up the river, the 
leading barge already lost in the gloom, the last one not yet 
quite visible, while a center barge will contain a fascinating 
blob of yellow light surrounded by grotesque figures—barge- 
men warming themselves around a fire. 

During the past two years, in my diurnal to and fro, I 
must have crossed the Seine more than 1,200 times, Left 
Bank to Right, and back again. Hundreds of times I have 
drifted down the Champs-Elysées, occasionally with a con- 
vivial companion, oftener alone, in the quiet hours of the morn- 
ing when the snarling traffic of the day has disappeared, leav- 
ing the city mine undisputedly. Never has it seemed quite 
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the same twice. Always there are subtle nuances of light and 
color, in the grayness through which plod the stalwart horses 
drawing the produce carts toward Les Halles, carts carrying 
tons of crisp lettuce, lentils, mushrooms, berries, and the lowly 
potato which is not lowly in the hands of a conscientious jour- 
neyman-chef. To Les Halles, where the well-to-do peasant, 
after slapping his thigh in token that the bargaining is over 
and he has accepted the buyer’s offer, will go to Pharamond’s, 
to sit over a robust plate of tripes a la mode de Caen, side by 
side with after-theatre parties in evening dress. For Phara- 
mond’s is a tradition, and like many good peasant traditions it 
is appreciated by the haute monde. Generally, my nightly 
rambles have taken me through the Place de la Concorde and 
across one of the innumerable bridges: the Pont des Députés, 
or, if farther down the river, the Alexander III; sometimes 
with a moon shedding its blue-grayness upon the perfect pedi- 
ment of the Invalides, upon the soft old facade, upon the 
friendly-looking, patina-encrusted cannon, the moat, the Es- 
planade. 

The Place de la Concorde at 3 A. M.—what solitude! 
Devoid of even a cruising taxi, for the last theatre-goers have 
left the supper clubs and the early workers have not yet left 
their beds. Here comes a fiacre, last of a disappearing race, 
the old cab horse jogging plom-plop! plom-plop! in a flat- 
footed rhythm to which the harness bells beat out a jangling 
counterpoint. The passage of this archetype of Yesteryear 
is like a dream; the cocher half-asleep, hunched high on the 
box, is a figure out of “JI-etait-une-fois” or the limbo of 
When-I-knew-Paris-before-the-war. You look without half 
believing, and presently the hoofbeats plom-plop into the dis- 
tance and even the echo of the harness bells fades, leaving 
your solitude more all-surrounding than before. Paris sleeps. 

One winter I passed this place when a full moon emerging 
from the cloudbanks, was pouring its magic upon a sudden 
snowfall. For a reason which I have never learned (but 
which I am satisfied was with the connivance of my personal 
gods) the lights had been left to glow and the fountains, crys- 
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tal-clean, were still playing. The white silence was bewitch- 
ing. Fascinated, I stood a long time watching; and by day- 
break a warm rain had obliterated it forever, though all the 
spiritual droughts this side the grave will never obliterate it 
from my mind. 

I know intimately every atmospheric aspect of Paris: by 
silver-gray moonlight, by dawnlight, by winter sunlight that 
the French call triste (meaning far more by that pale, cool 
word than is expressed in our own good Anglo-Saxon “sad’’) ; 
serious, hilarious, sober, drunk. If chance should carry me 
away to spend the rest of my days in the perpetual sunshine 
of a southern paradisal island, memories of those soft lights 
and shadows would still remain, ineffaceable, poignant, sweet. 

Who could ever forget those bridges over which the life 
of the city flows, or the quayside anglers, or the quayside book- 
stalls? Henry James wrote of “that tireless and fruitless ang- 
ling, in which the French, as devotees of art for art, excel all 
other people,”’ and of those masters of the rod who sit “soak- 
ing an indefinite bait in the large, indifferent stream.” He was 
speaking of the Tourangeaux, but he might better have been 
speaking of the Parisian, for in each of the provinces some- 
body at some time or other has caught a fish, while in Paris 
the art remains pure and undefiled. The Parisian angler 
sometimes carries a landing net and creel, but this is solely for 
decoration. In the hundreds of times I have crossed the Seine, 
I cannot recall not having seen at least one angler soaking an 
indefinite bait, nor has the stream ever appeared aught but 
indifferent to his art. In summer the quays are like tremu- 
lous cane-brakes, the long rods waving gently and leisurely as 
the anglers lift them with nice skill, examine the state of the 
baits, and then immerse those melancholy worms again. In 
winter, too, the Seine still holds its devotees of the rod. Fewer 
in number, but of what rare quality! The sturdy master com- 
fortably ensconced under his umbrella; his red-nosed wife 
sitting nearby in the chilly drizzle, shifting her shawl in an 
ineffective attempt to keep her head and shoulders dry, quar- 
reling happily with her mate—charging him with liaisons with 
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the concierge’s daughter and the blanchisseuse, with wicked- 
ness, extravagance, and folly. It is the very picture of con- 
tentment, complete with a huge cheese sandwich and a bottle 
of red wine. 

There is a legend that a man (probably a visiting provin- 
cial) once caught a goujon five inches long near the Quai 
Voltaire; but the bronze statue of the philosopher who looks 
out over the river wears a very skeptical smile. There is also 
a belief, current among foreigners, that Parisian anglers do 
not use hooks on their lines. If there were any truth in this it 
might explain much. Nevertheless, plausible as it seems, I 
am inclined to doubt it. To angle, even in the Seine, without 
a hook would be verging on preciosity. And the French 
are, above all, a practical race. 

Even more than the fishermen, however, do the bookstall 
proprietors evoke my admiration. Of all the hardy people 
who live and move and have their chillblained being along the 
lovely but often marrow-penetrating Seine, the bouquinistes 
are the hardiest by long odds. Teamsters, porters, cyclists, 
and others of that red-nosed guild who brave all weathers, 
must now and then warm themselves at bistrot braseros and 
fortify their souls with liberal shots of hot rum or cognac. 
Not so the bouquinistes. Caped, hooded, shawled, they sit 
imperturbed, picturesque, and miserable, beside their rows of 
books and prints. Nothing disturbs their tranquillity, neither 
rain nor sleet nor purchasers. 

Last winter, when the long period of rain caused the Seine 
to flood the quays and it was feared that the subways under 
the river and some of the bridges over it might be closed, the 
bouquinistes kept faith with their public—which, I am sorry 
to say, did not keep faith with them. They must glow, these 
sturdy bookmen, with an inner and spiritual warmth, some- 
thing similar to that of the artists who hold their outdoor ex- 
hibitions, or the tree frogs which sing with such reckless op- 
timism in early spring just before the late frost kills off the 
new buds. 

How the bouquinistes live is as impenetrable a secret as 
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that of the Seine-side anglers who soak their baits summer and 
winter in the indifferent stream, expecting I know not what, 
though surely it cannot be a fish. And yet, should they ever 
disappear, Paris—especially my own delectable quarter— 
would count the loss an exceedingly heavy one. They are the 
connecting link between the Paris of Julian Green, Ernest 
Hemingway, and James Joyce and the Paris of Du Maurier. 
Every one of these admirable quayside characters might have 
come out of the pages of Trilby, and sometimes I think they 
really did. 

Certainly they are not of the stuff which prompted Léon 
Bloy, expressing a phase of the French nationalist viewpoint, 
to write: “France is so much the first of the nations that all 
others, whoever they may be, must consider themselves hon- 
ored if they are allowed to eat the bread of her dogs. As long 
as France is happy that is ample enough happiness for the rest 
of the world, even if the price they have to pay for it is slavery 
and extermination.” 

When one considers that the French are sufficiently ob- 
sessed with the idea of armed security to support a military 
junta determined to rule Europe at all costs, such a statement 
does not easily dissolve into the nothingness it deserves. I 
know that many a Frenchman will dismiss it with a contemp- 
tuous, “C’est de la blague!” But that such extravagant chau- 
vanism should exist at all is, to me, heart-breaking. Enam- 
ored of the beauty of this noble city, the foreigner may be for- 
given, then, if amid the gray loveliness his mind occasionally 
becomes overcast with gray thoughts and dark forebodings. 

Or perhaps he should smile wryly, as the bronze philos- 
opher appears to be smiling at the legend of the goujon. 

















MEDIAEVAL CARPET-BAGGERS 
EDMUND W. PAVENSTEDT 


HE older generation in the South sincerely believes that 

its Reconstruction Era furnishes an unparalleled example 
of a conqueror’s cruelty toward a vanquished people. This 
bitterness, which time has not diminished, is all the deeper be- 
cause the War Between the States was not fought between 
peoples of different blood nor for material gain. Yet it was 
twelve years after Grant had said, “Let us have peace,” that 
the last troops of occupation were called home by President 
Hayes. During this interim the land was mercilessly plun- 
dered by a ring of penniless Northern adventurers aided by 
the lowest class of renegade Southerners. 

The history of France some six hundred years ago, how- 
ever, records the similar aftermath of a civil war, wherein 
another South was pillaged by invaders. They also had come 
down from the North under the cloak of high moral principle 
and likewise remained to plunder a kindred race. Neither did 
they lack aid from certain shameless sons of the conquered 
land in completing its despoliation. The Midi suffered under 
these proto-types of our “carpet-baggers” and “scalawags” 
for eighteen years after the formal end of the war in 1229. 

This region was then the most prosperous part of France. 
“Wool was King.” Great Mediterranean ports such as Nar- 
bonne and Montpellier carried on trade with the Barbary 
Coast, Syria, and Egypt, a picture not unlike our pre-war 
South with its great cotton shipping ports of New Orleans, 
Savannah, and Charleston. And just as the civilization of the 
older Southern states had a more gracious and courtly quality 
than that of the Yankees, so the strains of Arabic and Greek 
influence, which mingled with the primarily Latin culture of 
the Midi, had created a gentler mode of living, quite different 
from anything tolerated by the harsh and ignorant feudalism 
current north of the Loire. 

But with this cosmopolitanism had come an influx of un- 
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orthodox teachings and the Church of Rome had long been 
troubled by the growing heresy of the Albigensian sect. King 
Philip Augustus was wholly occupied with ousting the Eng- 
lish, ruled by luckless John Lackland, from their huge con- 
tinental possessions which stretched from Normandy to Gas- 
cony. He could, therefore, offer only sympathy when Inno- 
cent III, the most powerful of all popes, felt called upon to 
intervene in the affairs of Languedoc and proclaim a crusade 
against the heretics. But many of his nobles gladly answered 
the call of the monks of Citeaux who preached the holy war. 
That such an undertaking against a neighboring and largely 
Christian people was paradoxical and outrageous, seems to 
have occurred to no one. Down the valley of the Rhone the 
army swept and for twenty years intermittent war ravaged the 
land. 

The devastation wrought by this Northern army of the 
Cross is almost incredible. Few cities escaped unscathed, 
fields and orchards were fired, warehouses, olive- and wine- 
presses were destroyed, even wells were poisoned. “So we 
sang the chorus from Atlanta to the sea!” When an unusually 
scrupulous crusader asked how he could tell a heretic from a 
Catholic, the Abbot of Citeaux replied, “Kill them all, God 
will know His own.” General Sherman said, ‘““War is Hell.” 
The literal authenticity of both persistently quoted remarks 
has been questioned; but they faithfully mirror the spirit 
inherent in both campaigns. 

The marauders under leadership of Simon de Montfort 
proceeded to appropriate the lands of the Southern nobles, 
whose mere resistance to invasion was deemed sufficient pre- 
text for wholesale confiscations. The pope, realizing that 
religious motives had lost all weight among these adventurers 
who were seizing the property of heretic and Catholic alike, 
vainly proclaimed the crusade closed, vainly attempted to 
shield the disinherited Southern princes who appeared to pro- 
test at the great Lateran Council of 1215. “Lord,” cried the 
Northern bishops installed by the crusaders, “if you return 
their lands to them, we are all half-dead; if you give them to 
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Simon, we are saved.” The same spirit echoed through the 
halls of Congress in 1866 when Thaddeus Stevens shrieked, 
“There are punishments quite as appalling, and longer remem- 
bered, than death. . . . Strip a proud nobility of their bloated 
estates. . . . Conspirators are bred among the rich and the 
vain, the ambitious aristocrats. I trust yet to see our confisca- 
tion laws fully executed.” 

The pope was constrained to confirm Simon and his knights 
in their acquisitions and many of them were firmly established 
in towns and castles when the king of France a decade later 
appeared with an army to give the coup de grace to Southern 
resistance and to reap the fruits of the labor of popes and 
crusaders. By the Treaty of Paris in 1229 Lower Languedoc 
was incorporated into the royal domain; Provence soon be- 
came a family appanage. It is with the history of the former, 
ruled for the next eighteen years by quasi-independent agents 
of the crown, that I am concerned. 

Just as their misrule caused two bloody revolts led by the 
former lords of the land, so did the carpet-bag régime grow- 
ing more and more intolerable drive our South to surrepti- 
tious resistance under the white hoods of the Ku-Klux Klan. 
And in both cases the aroused conscience of the victors led to 
investigations. 

Their results are contained in the records of the Joint 
Congressional Committee of 1871 and in those of the enqué- 
teurs sent out by Louis [IX from 1247 on to inquire into abuses 
committed by his officers. The testimony given before the 
enquéteurs, who were generally Franciscan clerks, learned in 
law and in the rules of evidence, had to be amply supported by 
witnesses or by documentary proof. Almost all their decisions 
were favorable to the plaintiffs. We are, therefore, justified 
in attaching as much credibility to the tale of horrors taken 
down by the scribes of their courts, as to that revealed by 
reputable Southern gentlemen to the Congressional committee. 

In both victimized countries the new rulers had arbitrarily 
annulled time-honored charters and constitutions and had sub- 
stituted practices repugnant to the sentiment of the people; 
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in both, private property had become insecure either through 
direct confiscation or ruinous taxation ; in both, life and liberty 
of the individual were at the mercy of corrupt officials upheld 
by military power ; in both, justice had ceased to exist and the 
courts were hand in glove with bailiffs and informers to un- 
cover misdemeanors and to exact fines. 

Before going into the records in detail, I may state that 
the absence in Languedoc of a large recently freed slave popu- 
lation made little difference in the results brought about by 
post-war rule. Our Southern Negroes, as is witnessed by 
their behavior during the war when all able-bodied whites 
were away at the front, were not ill disposed toward their 
former masters and were mere tools in the hands of the new 
white rulers of the land. They were terrorized into voting for 
carpet-baggers or for dummies of their own race. Some, it 
is true, took advantage of indulgent courts, which would not 
punish any good Republican, to pilfer chicken coops and to 
commit even graver thefts. But without the guiding hand of 
white rascals, these simple folk would hardly have caused any 
trouble. As in Languedoc, the late Confederacy was actually 
ruled by adventurers and renegades of the same race as the 
conquered population. 

In our South the former ruling classes were disfranchised 
by Act of Congress; the reins of government were taken over 
by intruders. Lower Languedoc was administered by two all- 
powerful seneschals of Carcassonne and Beaucaire who, to- 
gether with the vigwiers and castellans, in charge of lesser 
towns and strongholds, were nearly always Northern nobles. 
Subordinate sous-viguiers and tax-farming bailes were most- 
ly natives who gleefully cooperated in exactions of every 
kind against their neighbors; in this they were aided by a 
host of minor officials, so harassingly numerous that in one 
complaint they are referred to as comestores, i.e., those who 
also feed off the people—forerunners of the South Carolina 
administration of 1868 which included a governor from Ohio, 
a Massachusetts man as treasurer, an auditor from Pennsyl- 
vania, a constabulary of roughs from New York, and, in the 
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legislative chambers, more clerks than members, more page- 
boys than were provided for the House of Representatives at 
Washington. 

As early as 1866 Horatio Seymour issued a warning 
against “the growing corruption which festers when far-off 
States are put under the control of agents with unusual and 
undefined powers . . . mostly adventurers, and men unknown 
to the people, and beyond the eye of those who pay the cost 
of keeping them.” One such man, Powell Clayton, for three 
years ruled ten Arkansas counties as absolute monarch, due, 
as Marse Henry Watterson observed, to “the distance be- 
tween him and Washington, . . . the ease with which his acts 
could be concealed.” Pierre d’Athis, seneschal of Beaucaire, 
paid just as little attention to orders from Paris. “I would,” 
he averred, “gladly give a hundred silver marks if I might 
hear nothing more of the king and queen.” The remonstrances 
of the Church were equally fruitless. Brother Ferrarius, the 
papal inquisitor, freed a man imprisoned for a year on the 
pretext of heresy and ordered the viguier of Béziers to return 
his property ; ““Not for four such brothers as Ferrarius would 
I restore it,’ was that official’s response. 

The Confederate soldier who came home from the war 
was often confronted by utter desolation. In Mississippi on 
the best plantations all buildings had been destroyed, only a few 
mules and cows were left. Treasury agents confiscated “aban- 
doned” property in Alabama until the end of 1865; the defini- 
tion employed was “property the owner of which was engaged 
in the war or otherwise against the United States.” In 
Decatur only three of the principal buildings remained; Tus- 
cumbia was practically wiped out. In West Virginia many 
Secessionists had lost their possessions through fraudulent 
law-suits decided against them while they were absent within 
the Southern lines; nor could they sue to recover, as the courts 
of that state demanded of every plaintiff an oath attesting 
previous loyalty to the Union. Thousands all over the South, 
despairing of its future under such rule, emigrated to the 
North and West, to Cuba, Mexico, and Brazil. 
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The population of Languedoc suffered equally. Property 
sequestered because a man was merely suspected of heresy, 
because a relative might have rebelled, or because a tenant had 
been guilty of armed resistance, remained in the grasp of the 
invaders. The site of Carcassonne was utterly deserted for 
seven years. The massacre of Béziers had depopulated the 
city to such an extent, that, to prevent its utter extinction, 
the king ordered the property therein restored to the remnants 
of the scattered population. One deposition after another 
tells of vain attempts to secure it. Most of the dispossessed 
nobles had fled to Catalonia and Gascony. A few lesser lords 
received back part of their ancient revenues, to become pri- 
mary objects of the seneschals’ vindictiveness. The ruling 
family of Alais was particularly unfortunate because by 1240 
it had dwindled to two women and a child, grandson of one, 
son of the other. They were spared no vexation; their vassals 
were robbed, their jurisdiction was disregarded, their strong- 
holds were destroyed. Leaving the lion-hearted grandmother 
to fight off the seneschal’s men who had come to raze the 
Tower of Alais, Dame Tiburge twice with great difficulty and 
expense made her way to the king’s court and obtained royal 
letters ordering the seneschal to redress his wrongs. To these 
he paid no attention and finally threw the Lady of Alais and 
her son out of house and home. 

“The power to tax is the power to destroy.” With the body 
of Southern people disfranchised and disqualified for official 
position, what little they had been able to save from the rav- 
ages of war was confiscated by taxation and rendered value- 
less by the debts for which carpet-baggers, who owned noth- 
ing, pledged it. Between 1860 and 1871, disregarding the 
wholly repudiated war loans, the joint debt of the eleven 
Southern states rose from $89,000,000 to $337,000,000; and, 
although five-eights of the people’s property was gone, taxes 
increased fourfold. In 1874 in Charleston alone two thous- 
and pieces of real estate went for taxes. In Louisiana the 
propertied classes were rapidly being impoverished and sold 
their belongings piece by piece to buy necessities; the auc- 
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tioneers and pawnbrokers of New Orleans were overworked; 
bedsteads of rosewood and mahogany went for from five to 
seven dollars. The largest and most energetic planters of 
Noxubee County, Mississippi, could in 1870 raise just enough 
cotton to pay their taxes. 

The complaint, in 1247, of the men of Beaucaire who ap- 
peared with their violated charters, is not dissimilar. The 
right to choose their own consuls and their immunity from 
every tax except that on salt had been ruthlessly abolished. 
The tax-gatherers had retained for themselves large percen- 
tages of the extraordinary levies, which had become so fre- 
quent that citizens were forced to pledge their valuables, 
jewelry, and bolts of silk. Communities too small or too poor 
ever to have been taxed, were suddenly confronted by heavy 
assessments ; in others, the annual taille, meticulously fixed by 
feudal custom, was arbitrarily raised. Royal officials forced 
cities to make them personal loans which they later treated as 
gifts. The method of the American carpet-baggers who se- 
cured legislative authorization for huge issues of railroad 
bonds was more devious but the result was the same, as the 
proceeds wandered into their own pockets. One thirteenth 
century complaint by two leather-curriers has a curiously 
modern note; they request the abolition of the sales tax levied 
on their hitherto exempt products “as business is being in- 
jured and the buyers do not like it.” 

Several cases of double taxation occur among the enqué- 
teurs’ records, none, I admit, as flagrant as the gigantic steal 
attempted by the Republican legislature of South Carolina 
which, in order to cover its incredible waste and thievery, 
sought to collect the whole tax due in 1871 twice over. 

In Alabama, people complained that tax-assessors failed 
to notify them to “give in” their taxes and that resulting costs 
and fines often led to confiscation. This was not a new trick. 
It was practiced more than six centuries earlier by the bailes 
of Roujan and other country towns near Béziers; they, when 
the unannounced tax-day had passed, would lead away sheep 
and cattle which could only be redeemed at ruinous figures. 
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After our Civil War, myriads of treasury agents swarmed 
like locusts over the South searching for cotton reputed to be 
the property of the late Government. Of the five million bales 
on hand, worth, in Liverpool, $500,000,000, more than half 
were seized, although only a small fraction of these had been 
contracted to the Confederacy. Proofs of ownership piled 
mountain high rarely convinced the agents. But when such 
proofs were accompanied by an offer to surrender part of the 
cotton for the return of the balance, the proposition was al- 
ways accepted. Seized bales went to special Treasury officials 
in New York or Cincinnati who sold them to friends on the 
basis of inferior samples. If the rightfvl owner, after labori- 
ously establishing his title in the courts, did succeed in tracing 
his bales, he would generally find that their weight had been 
halved by a series of “pluckings” en route and that the balance 
of his cotton, worth from sixty cents to $1.20 a pound, had 
been disposed of at from ten to fifteen cents. After deduction 
of “expenses of sale” little remained for the planter. Occa- 
sionally seized cotton would be stolen from an agent and then 
the original owner had to replace it. Or, as happened in 
Natchitoches Parish on the Red River, license to ship would 
only be issued if the cotton paid exorbitant rates charged by 
steamers which the agents controlled. Sometimes no permits 
at all were available and dummies were employed to buy in the 
cotton for the officials’ account. Thus Mrs. Boyce of Red 
River County, Texas, had to sell four hundred bales, all raised 
since the surrender, for $75 each. They had been seized by a 
Treasury agent and could not be sold otherwise; the market 
price was $200. An Alabama witness complained that fre- 
quent changes of agents resulted in multiple seizures. New 
incumbents often took cotton which through bribery had es- 
caped their predecessors and thus the same lot would be seized 
two or three times. To sum up, for more than a year after 
the surrender cotton and tobacco, at least, were at the mercy 
of these harpies. 

In France the Southerners suffered from such seizures of 
produce during the whole eighteen years of carpet-bag rule. 
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A few examples reveal a startling similarity in method and 
chicanery. A quantity of grain at Béziers figured among the 
goods restored by the king’s command. But Guillaume des 
Ormes, the seneschal, would not permit the owner to trans- 
port it and forced a sale at one-third of its value. From the 
proceeds he had the effrontery to deduct another five per cent, 
no doubt for “expenses of sale.” Then, instead of money, the 
owner had to take wheat, barley, and rice of the old crop at 
high prices, delivery to be made not at Béziers but at Pézenas 
some thirty miles away. When the luckless beneficiary of 
royal bounty had finally made his way there, he found the 
cereals “totally corroded by weevils.” At Colombiers some 
wheat claimed by the baile caught fire. Men rushed to the 
spot, could have saved more than half, but were deterred by 
the baile’s sharp “Don’t bother!’ Later, although there was 
no proof that the blaze had been anything but an accident, he 
forced the community to replace the wheat by the simple ex- 
pedient of locking the town gates until it was forthcoming. 
In the neighborhood of Nimes a viguier forced all to drive 
their flocks across a new toll bridge of his own construction. 
When Jean de Beaumont came into Languedoc as king’s 
lieutenant, Magister William convinced him that he had been 
a loyalist for many years and received back his grain and other 
property. Later, after de Beaumont had returned home, the 
seneschal again sequestered the lot and extorted fifty livres 
for its return. Forced sales, reparation of agents’ accidental 
losses, exorbitant transportation charges, multiple seizures, 
all were common both in the thirteenth and the nineteenth 
centuries. 

For our South the disruption of labor conditions through 
operations of the Freedmen’s Bureau was, perhaps, even 
more irksome than the cotton frauds. All agreements for 
service between whites and blacks had to be signed before and 
left in custody with one of its agents. When the cultivation 
of crops was well under way, the negro laborers would sud- 
denly “strike” for higher wages. Nothing but the interven- 
tion of the Bureau agent could induce them to return and that 
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inducement could only be effected by paying the agent ten or 
twenty dollars a head, all of which went into his pocket. Fre- 
quently the same planter would have to compensate the Bu- 
reau’s representative two or three times during one year, or 
lose his crops. Many of these agents were preachers “selected 
as being the most devout, zealous and loyal of that religious 
sect known as the Northern Methodist Church.” 

The religious leaders of the crusade against heresy were 
even more richly rewarded than their abolitionist confréres, 
as the offices they acquired carried with them vast temporal 
revenues. Their chief, the Abbot of Citeaux, abandoned the 
monastic garb to become Archbishop and Duke of Narbonne. 
Oily-tongued, deceitful Master Thédise, to cite but one other, 
whom the pope had designated as “the bait to conceal the‘iron 
barb” of the crusaders’ cruel designs, had his earthly reward 
in the Bishopric of Agde. 

The labor situation of the Midi was disorganized by exact- 
ing much more work than the corvée demanded by feudal 
custom. To satisfy the whim of seneschal or viguier who 
might wish to build a new house, men had to toil on Sundays 
and on Church Feast Days to deliver limestone from quarries 
forty miles away and, when heavy rains made the roads to the 
forest impassable, they were forced to cut down their own 
fruit trees to supply wood. Occasionally we meet with a de- 
frauded share-cropper such as Guillem of Cazouls who waxes 
almost lyrical in describing how “he had labored and cultivated 
up to the Feast of the Nativity of the Blessed John the Baptist 
until the blades of grain were heavily laden and fields, gardens, 
and vineyards were in splendid shape.” His industry had 
small reward, the seneschal kept practically all of his wheat 
and grapes, even his winecasks “except one little keg.” Some- 
times the royal officials disguised forced labor by offering 
wages which were not forthcoming. The rascally sous-viguier 
De Gignac almost wins one’s sympathy for he did give a 
man who had worked his field for five years one-third of the 
agreed hire. But others had to pay his taxes and furriers, 
iron-mongers, cutlers, and fishmongers appear among the 
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many tradesmen he had bilked. A draper, Pierre Pantasalada, 
was never reimbursed for outfitting the officers of Béziers 
at an expense of 125 sous, not an inconsiderable amount at a 
time when an ox was worth sixty, a mule thirty, a pig fifteen, 
a sheep five, and when the daily hire of an old mare was around 
one sou, which, curiously enough, was also the wage of a 
foot-soldier. 

In the courts during our Reconstruction Era only friends 
of the administration might look for favorable decisions, its 
foes were at the mercy of such judicial minds as that of Tour- 
gee, an ornament of North Carolina’s bench, who publicly 
announced that he was “going to give Orange County hell.” 
Customary procedure was often disregarded; if the loser of a 
case was unable to pay the costs, the other party would be 
assessed. Asa Mr. Aldrich of the South Carolina bar testi- 
fied, “It appeared to me that they just sized a man’s pile and 
took it all. If they thought he had a horse, they would charge 
him costs of $100; if he had no horse, but had a cow, they 
would charge him $25.” Corruption and favoritism ran riot. 
In Florida Federal Judge Thomas T. Long warned friends 
against whom the district attorney was about to proceed and 
tried to bribe or intimidate witnesses adverse to them. Chief 
Justice John McClure of Arkansas boasted of taking bribes. 
In the courts of West Virginia the doctrine of belligerent 
rights, which frees former combatants from liability for acts 
committed in accordance with the usages of civilized warfare, 
was suspended. Circuit Judge Nathaniel Harrison took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to ruin a personal enemy, Allen T. 
Caperton, against whom he instigated and decided not less than 
a hundred of such “war-trespass” suits. He summoned special 
juries to find for his friends, took bribes for signing petitions 
of pardon, forced all legal advertising to appear in his little 
weekly The Monroe Republican; and, if he did not, as was 
generally believed, actually pocket the extra-legal two per 
cent he allowed receivers, those installed by him made no 
objection to his “borrowing” from funds officially held. 

The record of Guillem Capuce, king’s judge at Béziers, can 
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be matched with any of the above. He, too, collected costs 
from whomever he could, and accepted bribes and gifts from 
all concerned. Auger of Poussan, who had a case before his 
court, was so terrified by threats that he “sold” the judge a 
field worth forty livres for three livres “and of these I only 
had one and a half.” Sometimes his rapacity was too much 
even for the seneschal who put a stop to the total forfeiture 
of the property of two brothers, because their late father, as 
overseer for a rebel knight, had stored his lord’s grape-har- 
vest—worth all of four sous. So many runners did he send 
over the land that often they were unknown to the people who 
refused to give the sureties they demanded. At those who 
sought to justify themselves Capuce angrily thundered, “Do 
you wish to argue with the King’s court?” Heavy and arbi- 
trary fines were the order of the day. If the charges were 
wholly trumped up and neither witnesses nor proof were forth- 
coming to substantiate them, Capuce would dispense with 
judicial procedure and would refuse to release the defendant 
until the Jew Astruguet, chief financial agent of the “ring” 
at Béziers, had received a satisfactory payment. One un- 
happy farmer was bled for 150 livres because a forester who 
hated him instigated the seneschal, the viguier, and Capuce 
to condemn his cattle “which in truth was the healthiest and 
most beautiful in the land.” The money represented his life’s 
savings and he was reduced to abject poverty. Apparently 
they had “sized his pile” pretty accurately. But the most 
indignant complaint against Capuce came from Bernard de 
!’Aire who was forced to pay a fine imposed on his wife, 
“which is unjust as she brought me no dowry and I married 
her for love.” 

When the Mr. Aldrich whom I have mentioned advised 
his clients to seek redress for their grievances in the courts, 
they retorted that if he had no better suggestion, they could 
dispense with his services. The same distrust of the judiciary 
is made manifest by the concluding lines of a complaint filed 
in the Midi long ago: “But if, forsooth, it should happen that 
this petition should by negligence be pigeon-holed, or be dis- 
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pleasing, or should be lost in transit, then I release the Lord 
King from all of the above claims, lest his soul be burdened 
by them.” : 

Arrest and imprisonment without cause was another phase 
of maladministration in our South. In Demopolis, Alabama, 
a Mr. Hatch, a gentleman of over seventy years of age, was 
arrested and carried to Selma some fifty miles distant. He 
avoided spending the night in a dirty guard-house only by 
depositing $500 as security for his appearance the next morn- 
ing. At that time no charge was brought against him and he 
was told that he might go home, but that to return his $500 
would require an order from the commanding general, who was 
absent. Mr. Hatch never saw his money again. A citizen of 
Eutaw. charged a carpet-bagger with stealing his father’s 
wood and struck him with his fist. A tumult arose but no 
more blows were struck, no blood was drawn, and no material 
damage done. For this offense seven young men were sen- 
tenced to hard labor in the Dry Tortugas whither they were 
carried in chains. A Republican legislator, a white man, was 
killed at Columbus, Georgia, in a negro brothel. During the 
next two months many were arrested, including men of high 
position whom the community considered incapable of such an 
atrocity. Most of the prisoners were confined in dark cells 
at Fort Pulaski on the marshes below Savannah, prostrated 
by heat and tormented by insects. At the court-martial all 
the Government witnesses were shown by their own testimony 
to have been exposed to torture, fear, or the promise of im- 
munity and the defendant against whom the strongest “case” 
had been built up had incontestable proofs that he was forty 
miles from Columbus on the night of the murder. General 
Meade then dissolved the court and the prisoners were ab- 
ruptly discharged. 

The enquéteurs’ record yield three similar cases. Robert 
Elyas of Beaucaire had a valuable sapphire ring which aroused 
the viguier’s cupidity. Imprisonment or the loss of an ear 
were the alternatives presented, and he was kept in jail 
until his wife redeemed the ring from a local pawnshop and 
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presented it to the greedy official. In Uzés, Raimond Ruces- 
san was met on his way home from work by a woman who 
shrieked that his grandson was being murdered by two Jews 
in the marketplace. He rushed up and broke through the 
crowd to find them beating the boy with sticks and stones. As 
he attempted to disarm them, they struck him and he hit back, 
but “without inflicting any visible damage.” The Jews ap- 
pear to have been government agents and Rucessan suffered 
grave punishment for his temerity. Seventeen representa- 
tive citizens of Boussagues were arrested by the seneschal, 
Eudes Lecogq, and charged with a murder; the actual culprits 
were known but they had evaded arrest. The scapegoats 
were kept in irons for more than seven weeks, given no oppor- 
tunity to prove their innocence, and released only after pay- 
ing Lecoq, his councilors, and the jailer sums ranging from 
three hundred livres down. 

Fines of this magnitude were frequently levied to swell 
the profits of the fourteen seneschals who robbed Lower 
Languedoc. Their annual salary was about five hundred livres 
tournois, the equivalent of well over $10,000, but this legiti- 
mate income formed merely a small part of their total tak- 
ings. The sums amassed by carpet-baggers after the Civil 
War were probably greater. Governor Warmoth of Louisi- 
ana, who started without a dollar, was said to be worth a 
quarter of a million within a year of his election; his successor 
Kirk was thought to have retired with double the amount. 

The lesser fry had their rewards as well. From 1870 to 
1873 the South Carolina legislature, composed largely of car- 
pet-baggers and Negroes, ran up huge fictitious bills for sta- 
tionery which covered such “supplies” furnished to members 
as Sparkling Moselle, Chateau La Rose and La Fitte clarets, 
finest Westphalian hams, Edam, Switzer, and English cheese, 
sardines, fresh Norfolk oysters, olive oil, assorted nuts, can- 
dles, flour ; all kinds of chairs and tables, bedsteads, extra large 
and extra heavy feather beds, bolsters, pillows and cotton mat- 
tresses ; finest French velvets, silk damask, linen damask table 
cloths, towels, and napkins, woolen blankets, ladies’ hoods, all 
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kinds of clothing and jewelry; the purchase or hire of horses 
and mules, carriages, and harness; cooking utensils and all 
sorts of hardware. Six centuries earlier such thefts were 
committed without legislative subterfuge, but the plunderers 
had a liking for much the same loot. Seizures of white and 
red wine, pigs, cheese, casks of small salted fish, prawns, oil, 
wax, and grain are reported in many complaints; mules and 
horses were taken or “borrowed” for weeks at a time; house- 
hold goods were not exempt and the baile of Cazouls took from 
one family “5 woolen blankets, 3 bolsters, 4 pillows, 1 feather 
bed, 4 pillow cases, 5 small linen cloths, 1 table napkin, 1 
sestier of almonds, 1 small cape of camel’s hair, 5 ells of linen 
cloth, 1 belt, 1 silken cloak, 1 iron vessel, 1 iron chest, 1 iron 
night-light, an ax, a table with its stools, 1 small wine vessel 
and 3 standing 4 spans high, 15 salvers, 2 water jars, 1 sack 
of beans, 1 iron wine vessel, 1 wooden folding bed, 1 large 
earthen vessel with a neck and handles, 1 sack full of wool, 
and 1 stone mortar.” 

Another form of petty graft in our South was the sale of 
discharges stating that the holder was not a member of the 
Ku-Klux Klan. United States detectives would tell a man 
quite frankly, “So-and-so has sworn that you belong to the 
Ku-Klux. We don’t want to punish you, but we can make 
some money out of your arrest.” A summons was then issued, 
the man advised to bring two friends who would swear that 
he had never committed violence, a discharge procured, and 
the fees divided between arresting officer and commissioner. 
A North Carolina lawyer told the Committee that these dis- 
charges were hawked about “something like indulgences in 
Luther’s time” and, to illustrate the character of the men 
selling them, offered the following sample in evidence: 

Lincolnton November the 2 day, 1871. 

This is to surtifi That —--———- was Rain by Mea Beefore the u. s. 
comishner R. P. Vest at the coat House in Lincoton of Bein Berlongin 
to the in viserl Emphire and was Dischard of the vilatin of the acct of 


Congress charged in the With in Warrant. This 2 day of November, 
1871. Thos. W. Womble, D. P. Marshal. 
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In Languedoc adultery was subject to heavy fines and fur- 
nished the pretext for bringing in man after man on ridicu- 
lous charges, such as having his hair washed by a woman in 
her public booth. 

Neither set of documents contains many charges of at- 
tacks on women, due, perhaps, to the natural reluctance of 
unhappy females thus victimized to testify. Yet we read that 
Judge Long of Florida offered a widow to write any order 
she wanted concerning her husband’s estate if she would sub- 
mit to a dishonorable proposal, and from the editorial page 
of the Raleigh Standard owned by General Milton S. Little- 
field from New York we cull the following advice offered to 
Republican party workers in the campaign of 1868: 


But whatever else you work, don’t forget to work among the women. 
The Confederacy wouldn’t have lasted for a year if it hadn’t been for 


them. Go after the women, then. . . . And don’t hesitate to throw your 
arms around their necks now and then, when their husbands are not 
around, and give them a good——. They all like it, and the Yankeer 


you are, the better it takes. Our experience with female rebs is, that 
with all their sins they have a vast amount of human nature, and only 
want to have it appreciated to be the most loving creatures imaginable. 


A thirteenth century complaint tells of the seneschal Pierre 
d’Athis who, thwarted in his desire for the Lady of Rousson, 
even after he had gotten rid of her husband by sending him 
to a distant place, took his revenge by tearing down the walls 
of five castles. 

In the South there were a few bold spirits who met with 
punishment for not showing sufficient respect to the carpet- 
bag régime. Because he wrote flippantly about taking the 
amnesty oath, the editor of the Macon Journal and Messen- 
ger found himself incarcerated and his paper suspended. A 
South Carolinian taking the oath laughingly asked if the dog 
with him should take it, too, and he was thrown into jail. The 
same fate was meted out to Bernard Pons by the baile of 
Nimes “only because I laughed before him.” Another Pro- 
vencal suffered for calling an official “son of a baptized Sara- 
cen.” Serious /ése-majesté was committed by an ass and an ox 
who wandered through the open door of a royal toll-hut to 
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stand in the shade. The fine imposed upon their owner was 
. analogous to the hundred dollars extorted from a South Caro- 
lina cigar-merchant for not having his license “exposed” ; he 

had it in his show-case where, first lying flat, it had rolled up. 

The scope of this article has prevented mention of many 
flagrant and important “steals” such as provoked carpet-bag 
Governor Holden’s contemptuous comment that the plundered 
people reminded him of “a terrapin lying flat on his back with 
his shell cracked ; all he can do is wiggle his tail.” Elimination 
has been equally drastic when dealing with the earlier docu- 
ments. 

During both Reconstruction Eras appeals to the central 
power—the king at Paris, Congress at Washington—went 
unheeded until the carpet-baggers had done their worst. We 
do not know in what spirit our old friend Guillem Capuce 
received the royal mandate which ended his career on the 
bench, but it may well have approximated the sentiments ex- 
pressed by Byron Laflin who took the hotel bus to the depot 
on the very day the last carpet-bag legislature of North Caro- 
lina adjourned. When a bystander inquired, “Are you com- 
ing back, General?” he replied with a leer, “Is there anything 
to come back for?” 








SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH 
W. T. LAPRADE 


NE may earnestly desire the success of this book’ as a 
pamphlet in favor of larger endowments for Southern 
universities, larger appropriations to them by the states, fewer 
teaching hours in them per week per instructor, and more en- 
couragement for the investigation of social and historical sub- 
jects, without endorsing the method of its compilation or hav- 
ing much hope that it will accomplish its purpose. It is one 
of the numerous surveys instigated and financed in recent 
years by trustees of endowments. This one is sponsored by 
the Social Science Research Council at the expense of the 
Carnegie Corporation, which supplied five thousand dollars 
“for the preparation and publication of the investigation, as 
well as for the exploitation of the findings.” The “need for 
the study and certain of the factors it should comprehend” 
were “outlined” in the “fall of 1931” by Professor W. F. 
Ogburn, “a distinguished Southern-born social scientist and 
a constructively minded friend of the South.” Professor L. 
L. Bernard, “another Southern-born sociologist of distinc- 
tion, and foremost authority on the history of the social 
sciences in this country, upon request supplied the excellent 
chapter dealing with the historical perspective.” The author 
acknowledges indebtedness to others in his preface, dated 
August 1, 1932, less than a year after the need for the study 
was “outlined,” and assures us that in “thumbing the follow- 
ing pages, the reader will be impressed by the large amount of 
statistical and other data which it has been necessary to gather, 
largely by the questionnaire method.” The publisher supplies 
literary editors with “important information,” for which the 
author, perhaps, is not to blame, listing a formidable series of 
questions which “the book answers.” “The results,” we learn, 
“are significant and will be surprising to many.” 

After the Introduction comes the “Historical Perspective.” 


1 Research Barriers in the South. By Wilson Gee. The Century Company, 
New York and London, 1932. 
[ 190 } 
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According to Professor Gee’s summary (p. 165), while New 
England did rather better in the colonial period, the “College 
of William and Mary, and the state universities of Virginia, 
North and South Carolina, and of Georgia, together with 
Transylvania University, indebted for their very existence to 
Jefferson’s influence and strongly guided by Jeffersonian polit- 
ical ideals and scholarship, for a half century subsequent to 
the Revolutionary War led the United States in scholarly pro- 
ductivity in political science and political economy.” Pro- 
fessor Gee scarcely exaggerates Professor Bernard. Appar- 
ently beginning with less sweeping intent, his enthusiasm 
waxes. Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe, it seems (p. 13) 
“had pursued their researches into political science, political 
economy, moral philosophy, and history on both continents, 
and out of the results of these studies Jefferson and Monroe 
constructed the most liberal curricula in the social sciences yet 
known in this country for William and Mary and later for the 
University of Virginia and for the Universities of North and 
South Carolina and of Georgia, and even of Transylvania 
University, which were so directly and strongly influenced by 
Jeffersonian ideals and scholarship. Not only did these uni- 
versities owe their splendid early curricula and the high grade 
men who filled their social science chairs to Jeffersonian learn- 
ing and principles, but they were indebted for their very exis- 
tence to Jefferson’s influence. To no other fact is to be attrib- 
uted the early establishment of state universities in these sea- 
board Southern States. For half a century these same uni- 
versities led the United States in scholarly productivity in 
political science and political economy.’”’ Ampler citation of 
evidence might incline the skeptical to accept this view. The 
footnote mentioning the Declaration of Independence and 
“other short works of Jefferson,” the Federalist and “Madi- 
son’s works,”’ and what Monroe “wrote in defense of his poli- 
cies as Minister to France” may not suffice. 

The Civil War interrupted this leadership. “It was not 
until a new generation of young scholars, working for their 
Ph.D. degrees under the leadership of John W. Burgess and 
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the School of Political Science of Columbia University, began 
to study the reconstruction period in the Southern States that 
the spirit of historical investigation began to revive.” (p. 11) 
Students of Professor W. A. Dunning may wonder at the 
omission of his name. Perhaps Herbert Adams, an earlier 
master of Southern scholars, ought not to be left out. True 
it is allowed that the work of F. J. Turner, a disciple of 
Adams, “doubtless stimulated” interest in “sectionalism and 
in regional development.” But a more serious difficulty, per- 
haps unavoidable in an historical chapter written by another 
hand, is that it seems to shed little light directly on the ques- 
tions raised in the rest of the book. 

There the method is to compare selected institutions of 
higher learning in the fourteen states south of the Potomac 
and Ohio Rivers and east of New Mexico with others in the 
rest of the country. Of the ninety-nine institutions investi- 
gated, forty-two are in the states denominated the “South,” 
and fifty-seven in the remaining states called the “North and 
West.” The basis for selecting these institutions is not wholly 
clear. Less than one third of the total population and one 
sixth of the wealth of the United States is in the “South” as 
thus defined, and the concentration of wealth in certain other 
sections has existed over a much longer period. But in each 
save two of the seven classes in which the chosen institutions 
are arranged for purposes of comparison there are equal 
numbers from the “South” and from the “North and West.” 
There are only seven agricultural colleges in the “South” 
compared with eight from the other regions, and five “pri- 
vately endowed universities” compared with nine. Of these 
nine, only Stanford is west of the Mississippi River ; and only 
two others, Chicago and Western Reserve, west of the Appa- 
lachians. 

The substantial results of these comparisons could have 
been foreseen in advance. One wonders just what they were 
expected to show. A correlation of the per capita distribu- 
tion of wealth in selected localities with the sums devoted to 
the encouragement of learning over considerable periods of 
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time might have yielded facts of interest. The existence of 
large urban centers may also have influenced in some degree 
the growth of universities. But the plan adopted involved a 
minimum use of census returns and similar sources of in- 
formation. 

After the Historical Perspective, the next “endeavor to 
objectify the matter” is to count the “Southern-born social 
scientists” in Who’s Who in America for 1930-31. Their 
average age indicates that they should be considered as a 
percentage of the people enumerated in 1880. Omitting 
Negroes, the South was then producing social scientists at the 
rate of 2.1 per 100,000 as contrasted with 2.4 for the rest of 
the country. For obvious reasons, though a majority of 
ambitious Southern youths at that time got their undergradu- 
ate training in the region of their birth, they had to leave it 
for graduate study. Many of them later took the best places 
offered regardless of location causing a “45 per cent drag 
out of the South.” Among those lost were men well known 
in their fields. Men from other regions have also migrated 
to the South, but the “names of only a few of these, if they 
were cited, would be anything like nearly as well recognized.” 

The reason is not far to seek. Administrative authorities 
of the institutions investigated supplied the current average 
salaries paid to professors, associate professors, and assistant 
professors with the upper and nether sums paid in the several 
institutions in each rank. In 1931-32 the better pay was still 
to be had in the fifty-seven institutions chosen from the “North 
and West.” The cost of living in all sections, on the other 
hand, is substantially the same, according to a bulletin pub- 
lished in 1931 by the United States Department of Labor. To 
make matters worse, teachers in the forty-two institutions in 
the “South” meet classes a larger number of hours per week 
than do those in the fifty-seven better favored institutions. 
No information is given on the point, but one would guess that 
teachers in the Southern institutions also meet a larger num- 
ber of students per instructor, quite as important a factor in 
the “teaching load.” 
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But summer vacations are available for “research,” and a 
“return post-card questionnaire was mailed to 534 of those 
of professorial rank” inquiring how they spent the summer 
of 1931. Replies came from 348, “or 65 per cent of the num- 
ber of inquiries mailed out.” Some taught in summer schools; 
some did “graduate study”; some engaged in “intensive re- 
search or writing” ; some traveled; others were content merely 
with “refreshing,” by which, we learn in a footnote, “is meant 
‘catching up’ on reading, revising lecture notes, and recreat- 
ing physically.” The actual number of replies in each class is 
duly tabulated with the “percentage of the total replies” and 
the “average number of weeks” used in each type of vacation 
per individual. 

Even “administrative attitudes” are not neglected. “This 
thing of the research atmosphere, as vague and intangible as 
the phrase may seem, is something that gets vitally into the 
air of an institution under favorable conditions for its develop- 
ment.” Therefore the presidents of the ninety-nine chosen uni- 
versities and colleges received five questions each with a re- 
quest for a “brief, clear statement, not simply ‘yes’ or ‘no’.” 
These officials were uniformly courteous. Repressing a normal 
feeling at the sight of another questionnaire as part of the daily 
routine, most of them refrained from the tabooed monosylla- 
ble even when it would have answered as well and dictated 
sentences which show on the whole a disposition to say what 
was expected along with a careful regard for the technical 
truth. Most of them think well of “research,” reward and 
encourage it in any way they can, and regret their inability 
to do more. Only one thought it “should be kept at a mini- 
mum’; therefore his institution “hires teachers, not research 
experts.” While it proves nothing in particular, it may be 
remarked that he is not “Southern-born,” and his college is in 
a border state. 

These replies are printed in extenso, occupying seventy-five 
of the 192 pages in the book including the index. The author 
sends them forth with a blessing, making no analysis and draw- 
ing no conclusions. “No better picture of just how the situation 
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stands in the sample of institutions under consideration may 
be secured than through the arrangement of a symposium in 
which the presidents or their designated spokesmen may say 
in their own words how they feel about the matter of research 
by their professors, and what they actually do or hope to do 
in a tangible way to encourage and support it.” A reading 
of these answers discloses now and then a discriminating pres- 
ident who is a little uncertain whether a professor who makes 
haste to assemble and publish undigested facts is always worth 
more than a colleague who collects and ponders, but does not 
write until he has something to say. 

One who did not know that students in the South a gener- 
ation ago had to go elsewhere for graduate study, that many 
who went did not return, that salaries now paid in the better 
Northern and Western colleges and universities are higher 
than those paid in the best institutions in the South, and that 
more teaching is required of instructors in the latter region 
may learn these facts from this book. Whether in recent dec- 
ades there has been a tendency toward improvement he is left 
to guess. In addition to the points raised in the questionnaires 
used, a well stocked library might be regarded as an aid to 
research in the subjects considered. On this point also the 
book is silent. In spite of modest beginnings, notably in Texas 
and North Carolina, much remains to be done before the best 
Southern institutions deserve comparison with some in other 
regions. Meantime it might be as interesting to correlate the 
lack of these facilities with the social and economic factors 
responsible for it as it is to survey as a unit a section that 
happens to lie south of certain rivers. 
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A BIOGRAPHY OF A FIGHTING PROPHET 
SHERMAN: Ficutinc Propuet. By Lloyd Lewis. New York: Harcourt Brace 

and Company, 1932. Pp. ix, 690. 

This biography begins, like a conventional epic, im medias res. 
Christmas is at hand, and the cadets of the Louisiana State Seminary 
of Learning and Military Academy are all at home. A tall, spare 
man with a red beard, has a newspaper in his hands. He fixes his 
eyes on the front page. “South Carolina has seceded from the Union.” 

William Tecumseh Sherman wept. He loved the South and its 
people. Since his sixteenth year, when he entered West Point, his 
closest male friends had been Southerners. But Sherman could not go 
on in Louisiana. Something held him back. It was not slavery; he 
approved that. From the place outside where carpenters were building 
a home for him, the commandant, he looked back at the main building. 
On a marble slab over the door was the motto: “The Union—Esto 
Perpetua.” 

When, after his father’s death, “Cump” Sherman went up the hill 
to live as the adopted son of Thomas Ewing, he was nine years old. 
For his foster father he immediately began to feel a deep respect; 
respect for his kindness, reverence for his authority. It was this early 
seed of reverence for established order which came to full flower in his 
consciousness when he entered West Point, and continued to grow in 
him throughout his life. 

After a mediocre record at West Point—he was too absentminded 
to fit in with all the little regulations—he held various posts in the South, 
never seeing actual warfare. Ambitious, he resigned from the army, left 
beautiful Charleston, went to California as a banker. 

After his marriage to Ellen Ewing, Sherman was constantly in debt, 
could not support his family satisfactorily. He felt that he was a 
Jonah, that whatever he undertook was doomed to failure. Then came 
his appointment as commandant of the Louisiana Military Academy, an 
opportunity to settle in the South he loved, and to have his wife and 
children with him. He loved the boys of the Academy; then too, his 
good friends, Graham, Beauregard, the Taylors, and Bragg were there 
to make him welcome. 

But secession was in the air. To his good friends he said: 

If Louisiana assumes a position of hostility toward the government, then this 
Seminary becomes an arsenal and a fort, and I quit. . . . I will do no act, 
[ 196 ] 
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breathe no word, think no thought hostile to the government of the United 
States. 





Then came the Christmas eve when he learned of the secession of 
South Carolina. The Union was falling, the Union of his benefactor 
Ewing, the Union of his father who had four generations of judges 
behind him ; the Union of West Point. Weeping, he expostulated with 
his old friend Boyd: 


You, you people of the South, believe there can be such a thing as peaceable 
secession. . . . I know there can be no such thing. . . . You people speak so 
lightly of war. You don’t know what you are talking about. War is a terrible 
thing. I know you are a brave, fighting people, but for every day of actual fight- 
ing, there are months of marching, exposure, and suffering. 


After leaving Louisiana, Sherman, in St. Louis, became sick at 
heart over the politicians who would twist the secession issue into an 
abolition issue. To a friend, he wrote, “As to abolishing slavery in the 
South or turning loose 4,000,000 slaves, I would have no hand in it.” 

Blair telegraphed him from Washington offering the chief clerkship 
of the War Department and promising the rank of assistant secretary 
of war when Congress met. Sherman’s reply was brief, “I cannot 
accept.” Members of the Cabinet, knowing his views on abolition, 
shook their heads; Sherman would go with the Confederacy. 

The call to arms found Sherman a colonel. Most of the able and 
seasoned officers promoted by “Old Fuss and Feathers,” General Scott, 
had joined the Confederacy. At Bull Run, Sherman, commanding un- 
disciplined recruits, saw his first real warfare. His men broke ranks 
to chase pigs, to eat blackberries by the roadside—with the usual diges- 
tive effect of unripe fruit. Sherman himself had similar troubles. 
“My force,” he said later, “was not defeated by the enemy, but by a 
blackberry patch.” 

Sherman brooded over the slaughter on both sides, became irritable, 
sent runaway slaves back to their masters, was absentminded, was criti- 
cized by newspaper reporters as “queer.” He barred reporters from 
camp. Newspapers attacked him as insane. He was relieved of his 
command. The newspapers triumphed. 

Then Sherman was detailed to serve in the Western Division, with 
Halleck, the politician soldier. He ceased brooding, studied the move- 
ments of the Confederate troops. His rise to fame began. 

The greater part of the book deals with Sherman’s campaigns in 
the South; his much criticized practice of living off the country, a 
lesson he learned from his old friend Bragg in the latter’s retreat from 
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Buell; his early practice of paying for commandeered provisions, and 
the later discontinuance of that practice; his attempts to break down 
the morale of the Confederacy. 

The book makes fascinating reading. The author does not make 
the fatal error of presenting Sherman as an unqualified hero; in fact, 
he portrays many weaknesses in the man; but the reader wonders if the 
author has not devoted somewhat too much attention to condoning 
the faults, to excusing the errors of his subject. 

Grorce M. Grecory. 


A SON OF THE FRONTIER 


THe Lire AND Times oF CotoneL RicHarp M. JoHNson or Kentucky. By 
Leland Winfield Meyer, Ph.D. New York: Columbia University Press, 1932. 
Pp. 508. 

A true son of the frontier, always proud to say that he was “born 
in a cane-brake and cradled in a sap trough,” Richard Mentor Johnson 
was born of parents who had recently migrated from Virginia to Ken- 
tucky to make their home there during the unsettled years of the Revo- 
lution when the British were rallying the Indians to a defense of the 
West. Professor Meyer traces in full detail the ancestry of Johnson, 
the beginning of his political career, his services in the War of 1812 
(and as the reputed slayer of the Shawnee Indian Tecumseh), and his 
rise as “the first native Kentuckian elected to her legislature, to the 
national Congress, and to the vice-presidency of the United States.” 

A friend and defender of Jackson, Johnson became Van Buren’s vice- 
president in 1837. It must be said that he surely had less than the 
average ability of our vice-presidents. 

The value of this book lies in the emphasis which it gives to the 
“times” of Johnson. It throws much light on the ways and means of 
frontier politics ; economics, law, and the press are discussed ; and there 
is an enlightening chapter on Johnson’s missionary and educational 
activities, especially among the Indians. National politics of course 
could not be neglected when writing of one who spent so many years 
in Congress, without, however, aiding materially in shaping the destiny 
of the nation. Meticulous in detail, and making up in length what it 
lacks in sparkle, this carefully documented biography leaves one less 
neglected figure in the field of American biography. 

R. H. Woopy. 
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ANOTHER VOLUME ON VARINA HOWELL 


Varina Howett, Wire or Jerrerson Davis. By Eron Rowland (Mrs. Dunbar 

Rowland). Vol. Il. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1931. Pp. x, 583. 

The first volume of this biography appeared in 1927. The reason for 
devoting two long volumes to this subject appears in the prefatory 
remarks of the author: The book was written “not alone for readers of 
an extensive cultural acquaintance with all historical sources dealing 
with the subject who are not dependent upon a historical background 
for their interpretation, but for the more general reader who must get 
in closely connected narrative form a full comprehension of the bio- 
graphical study from a social, civil and military standpoint.” In fact, 
there is so much from a “social, civil and military standpoint” that 
the heroine is almost forgotten when the author turns aside to discuss 
the origin, progress, and incidents of the Civil War, the remarkable 
influence of Seward, or the contrasts between Lincoln and Davis. There 
is an entire chapter on the first battle of Manassas, including a long 
quotation from W. H. Russell of the London Times, an eye witness; 
there is a chapter on the Army of Northern Virginia, another on social 
life in the Confederacy, another on the abolition of slavery, etc. 

Despite this seeming neglect, however, the author is thoroughly sym- 
pathetic with her subject. She defends Mrs. Davis from Pollard’s 
statements that she was too much concerned with politics and wire- 
pulling for the good of the Confederacy or Davis. Although the book 
is too discursive, too wordy, argumentative, and in many places more a 
defense of Davis or a history of the Confederacy than it is the biog- 
raphy of Varina, it is nevertheless written by one who is thoroughly 
familiar with the sources; and many suggestive ideas are to be found 
in the volume. The infrequent references to sources are too incomplete 
to be useful. 

R. H. Woopy. 


BIG BUSINESS PARODIED 
Bic Bustness. By A. S. M. Hutchinson. Boston: Little Brown, 1932. 


As a joyful relaxation from “Big Business,” one should read Hut- 
chinson’s mocking story of that name. In each chapter of the three 
hundred delightful pages the plot of the long lost brother and substi- 
tute heir thickens until it comes to a final grand toss-up of rissoles at 
the provision counter and telephone box of Stupendity’s big store in 
London. 

The first chapter is perhaps the most unique. Boy Bond, the former 
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bicycle man, gains the attention of big business by driving his Baby 
Austin straight into the entrance hall of one of Mayfair’s big buildings. 
By the excitement caused by his horn and by the arrival of the police 
and of the fire department he gains the denied interview. 

In each adventure there is a jolly and unexpected ending. It is all 
rather a delicious parody on the modern detective story, with a clean, 
well-knit plot. 

The author impedes the narrative by his frequent self-criticisms. 
They are clever and intended to amuse, but the reader, who will find 
himself more interested in Saxon and Norman Springe, may skip these 
self interruptions of Hutchinson. 

SaraH A. WALLACE. 


FREUD INTERPRETED FOR THE LAY READER 


Tue House Tuat Freup Bunt. By Joseph Jostrow. New York: Greenberg, 

1932. Pp. 290. 

The House That Freud Built is a review by Jastrow of the much 
more serious text of Healy, Bronner, and Bowers on psycho-analysis. 
In general Jastrow’s treatment is light, almost flippant ; but he gives to 
the lay reader a cleaner and clearer view of Freud than he will find 
in any other volume. To quote his more serious judgments, “Psycho- 
analysis carries some of the ear marks of a genuine progress, an authen- 
tic insight ; but it is a great idea turned into a great delusion through 
a disparity of qualities in the leading mind that evolved the scheme. 
... It is a great discovery made by the wrong man.” 

“The essential values of psychoanalysis will be salvaged and its 
misconceptions corrected. . . . Freud is one of the master psychologists 
of all time in his dynamic conception of what might have been called 
the Freudian wish. . . . The future of Freud depends upon the adoption 
of its keynote ideas by responsible psychiatrists and psychologists. . . . 
Man, know thyself! is a far cry from ancient Athens to the psycho- 
analytic clinic of Vienna.” 

Jastrow gives us not only an outline of the Freudian theory but its 
variations in Jung and Adler and his minor followers. In contrast 
with these psychoanalysts, he presents the opposing views of Dunlap, 
Hollingsworth, and the British psychologists. 

The House That Freud Built is relieved of the technicalities of vocab- 
ulary and of much of the morbidity usually associated with this “Frank- 
enstein of psychoanalytic studies.” As far as he possibly can, Jastrow 
handles the Kobold in Keller lightly and humorously, but without too 
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much disparagement. He brings into his review the slangy phrases of 
1932 at unexpected moments when the scientific jargon might dis- 
courage the lay reader; and then, like the patient, the student “snaps 
out of his depression.” 

Jastrow puts up the warning sign for Freudian patients, “All hope 
of reticence abandon, ye who enter here.” He explains that a dream is 
a “bootleg traffic in repressed desires” ; that “all is sex and sex is all’; 
that “we can easily construct a sinner’s calendar of complexes and com- 
mit a crime a day in the unconscious” ; and that no neurologist has yet 
considered what there is in the Oedipus tragedy that induces a “pain 
in the neck for the neurasthenics.” Jastrow is himself an authority 
and hence he gives a systematic review of the Freudian theories; but 
he winds up by saying, “what an Alice in Wonderland a Freud in 
Blunder land would make!” 

He implies that the psychoanalysts are reaping a harvest of gold 
from rich patients, and he hints that these periods of long consul- 
tation have been curtailed now only in deference to the depression. 

Speaking of a Freudian analysis of Freud’s own biography, Jas- 
trow says, “his private life and his psychoanalytic system are all un- 
masked and made to reveal a tragic composite Oedipus-Hannibal-Ham- 
let, pro-Semitie, martyr complex of embittered hate and revenge.” 

Jastrow rather discounts Freudian symbolism in dreams. He says, 
“as the baffled pupil gets the answer in the back of the book by ingeni- 
ous but unaccredited processes, so the Freudian disciple has the answer 
in the front of his mind and proceeds similarly” to interpret the dream. 
Another Freudian suggests that the “slumbering Ego sets off the cen- 
sorial alarm clock, arouses his bedfellow, the Super-Ego to help him 
squelch the Id; the emergency call is a nightmare.” 

This Freudian symbolism is at times peculiarly complicated and 
“crewd like a lewd form of crossword puzzle.” 

Neither Freud nor Jastrow can decide what will come of “this 
patch work of a life’s labor.” Jastrow believes that Freud’s technique 
at least will survive. 

SarAH A. WALLACE. 


A NEW COMEDY 
Tse ANIMAL Kincopom. By Philip Barry. New York: Samuel French, 1932. 


The Animal Kingdom, a new comedy in three acts, was put on the 
stage at the Broadhurst Theatre, New York, in January, 1932. 
Barry has shown, in the manipulation of his nine men and women 
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between a Murray Hill flat and a Connecticut converted farmhouse, 
that the conventional marriage may mar the talent of the gifted man. 
Exiled in the Connecticut farmhouse, Cecilia, the pretty, clever, cul- 
tured young wife, does not offer her husband Tom the same high ideals, 
the inspiration, the frank criticism, the congenial companionship, and the 
simple living that he had always found with Daisy, the artist, and her 
Bohemian friends at Murray Hill. Here artist, musician, and writer 
struggle in poverty to achieve perfection. 

In spite of protests and bribes from a wealthy father, Tom had 
endeavored, as a young publisher, to cut himself off from the world of 
fashion and devote himself in poverty to his books. Then suddenly 
the love-at-first-sight marriage with Cecilia restores him unaware to 
a life of success and ease. The beautiful bride is enticing, diplomatic, 
and resourceful. Gradually she surrounds Tom with luxury, with her 
idle conservative friends, and their sordid ideals. 

A sudden birthday visit of Daisy and her friends to the farm awakens 
in Tom a realization that he is sinking back into the Animal Kingdom. 
He leaves his wife the very large check she has boastfully secured from 
her father-in-law, and goes back to New York to devote all his energies 
again to his profession and to Daisy. 

The dialogue is clever and snappy. The minor characters support 
the main plot in their loyalty to their work, to their comrades, and to 
the deserter, Tom. Most of the humor is supplied by red-headed 
Regan, Tom’s friendly servant. The tragedy lies in the contrariness of 
fate in making Tom, as well as his wife’s friends, so blind to all blessings 
save those of the Animal Kingdom. 

SarAH A. WALLACE. 


THE YOUTH MOVEMENT ARRAIGNED 


THE Doom or YoutH. By Wyndham Lewis. New York: Robert McBride and 

Company, 1932. Pp. 266. 

The Doom of Youth, even to older people who work side by side 
with youth and suffer from its aggressiveness and speed, sounds a new 
alarm on nearly every one of Wyndham Lewis’ startling pages. 

Lewis says repeatedly in various clever epigrams that youth is not 
now a period of long and leisurely training. That idea was destroyed 
with the Western conception of the family. The modern recognition 
of Youth began before the War with the Futurists. The slimming 
process, following post-war psychology, dwelt upon youth. In this 
machine age the steam-roller of Big Business has flattened our man’s 
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qualities of skill, cleverness, and originality; the only value remaining 
is youth. It is time youth was harnessed. So Russia disciplines the 
babies; Germany commercializes her Wandervéigel; Nazis and the 
Facists are maneuvered into youth politics. 

The old class wars of sex, of age, of wealth are now all combined 
into one, that of youth against age. Just as capital obtained cheap 
female labor, shorn of its curly locks and of its skirts, by aiding the 
feminist movement; so today it will aid and then exploit youth’s 
independence. 

Lewis quotes from authors in all lands to show this international 
trend of youth. Trotsky says “the education of the young is for us a 
question of life and death.” Shaw long ago wrote, “every man over 
forty is a scoundrel.” Seldes, in Harper's Magazine, finds the youth 
movement led by crafty, elder men. 

Part III in The Doom of Youth is a set of exhibits. These are 
headlines and extracts from newspaper and magazine articles to show 
that this war of old and young is organized and manipulated by the 
press on the same lines as the sex-war. These headlines are largely 
from the penny newspapers of London: The Graphic, The Standard, 
The News. Not only the press but also the cinema shapes public opin- 
ion to follow Youth-Politics. 

Milne and Barrie are out of date. Peter Pan, the dismal key-book, 
destroys all that is unconscious, and natural, and charming. It is faua 
naif. 

Political engineers who detect all the latent horsepower of youth 
have no sympathy with conservative men like Ruskin who would keep 
mountain lakes from being turned into reservoirs and water power. 
The old robots are soon worn out machines. Youth must be pushed 
forward to replace the wear upon the old man of thirty. The prodigy 
of today is a specimen of what the future civilization will produce. 

Lewis admits that the result of the movement toward Youth-Politics 
will be to throw those over thirty or forty into idleness and to hasten 
death. 

He is somewhat confusing in his aims and in the wealth of material 
he offers; but in the main, he is valuable in his alertness, his broad if 
humorous sympathy with youth and age, capital, and labor. He is 
severe on America, which shows all the ill effects of the adoration of 
the child. But when the reader notes all the troubles the youth move- 
ment will lay upon the boy’s shoulders, he ceases to wonder that the 
boy either meditates upon suicide with his first pair of trousers; or 
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else defiantly cries instead, “I will spend all the capital I have. After 
me the deluge!” 


Saran A. WALLACE. 


A CHALLENGE TO POLITICAL CORRUPTION 


Samvuet Seasury. By Walter Chambers. New York: The Century Company, 

1932, Pp. 389. 

Walter Chambers says that he wrote this life of Judge Seabury “as 
a challenge to youth to arm itself with convictions, to remain steadfast 
in its ideals, and to hold its faith in a government of the people, by the 
people, for the people.” Only optimistic youth would dare accept the 
challenge. “The Tiger” seems invincible. 

The book can hardly be called a biography, for the Judge is kept 
too much in the background; only a few pages, after the first seventy, 
make even a mention of him. The honorable Judge is rather lost sight 
of in a black record of the graft and corruption of New York politics 
since 1900. In as much as opposing newspapers have variously inter- 
preted the exposures in Tammany election frauds, court trials, and com- 
mittee reports, it is a valuable book for the enlightenment of taxpayers 
everywhere. The reader may feel justified in refusing to seek justice in 
the law courts or to pay his tax bills, when he reads in these pages of 
the constant betrayal of the people’s trust, and of the drain of the mil- 
lions from the city treasury by those appointed or elected to high posi- 
tions of trust and responsibility. 

Opposing almost single handed these evil politicians, grafters, un- 
just judges, and fraudulent bankers in the Tammany or in the Republi- 
can ranks stands bravely and persistently this upright Judge Seabury, 
appointed by Governor Roosevelt to make the city-wide investigation 
recently demanded by the resolution of Senator Hofstadter at Albany. 

According to Walter Chambers and the photographers, Samuel 
Seabury has all the dignity and self-restraint of his forefathers, John 
Alden and Bishop Seabury. As a boy, he was tutored by his father, 
an Episcopal clergyman ; and at twenty he had worked his way through 
the New York Law School where he heard lectures under Charles Evans 
Hughes and Woodrow Wilson. His maiden speech was made for 
Grover Cleveland. At twenty-eight he was elected judge of the City 
Court. His forty years of service have been spent in a brave attempt 
to make clean the politics of New York. His challenge is for aid from 
all young citizens everywhere. 


Sarau A. WALLACE. 
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MONEY, ELECTIONS, AND THE PUBLIC WELFARE 


Money 1n Exections. By Louise Overacker. New York: The Macmillan Com- 

pany. Pp. 459. 

“Money talks.” Campaign managers have attempted to regulate its 
tone to a whisper, but Professor Overacker, with the assistance of 
voluminous material collected by the late Professor Victor J. West, 
has made it audible to the public. This study is the type to draw the 
ire of the professional politicians and the grin of the cynic. 

Campaign activities are no longer limited to meetings and torch- 
light processions. “Elaborate headquarters are set up; ‘organizers’ 
speed hither and yon; tons of letters, pamphlets, and dodgers are dis- 
tributed ; bands play, flags wave, billboards, radios, and other advertis- 
ing media, as well as speakers, preach the gospel on all sides; and cam- 
paign buttons and lithographs familiarize the public with glorified like- 
nesses of the respective candidates.” Escape it, you cannot! And many 
really enjoy it. 

In 1896, the Republican National Committee employed some 1400 
campaigners wherever their “services were most needed”; and report 
says it spent $500,000 for the printing of 120,000,000 copies of various 
pamphlets in English, German, French, Spanish, Dutch, and Hebrew. 
The Democrats in 1916 spent more than $200,000 on billboards bearing 
the slogan “He Kept Us Out of War” and in 1928 they expended 
some $550,000 to broadcast Governor Smith’s voice. 

The volume of campaign expenditures naturally varies with the 
money available and the closeness of the race. With less than $500, 
“Alfalfa Bill” Murray of Oklahoma was recently able to defeat an 
ex-governor and “a highly-respected, church-going millionaire who did 
not mind spending a large amount of money... .” While $20,000 was 
considered necessary to elect a New York City mayor in 1858, $1,318,- 
000 was spent by the defeated Fusion candidate in 1917. Of late, sena- 
torial seats have sometimes proved expensive. In the Pennsylvania 
campaign of 1926, Vare and Pepper spent $837,361 and $1,246,025 
respectively—the senatorial salary is $10,000. Even pre-convention 
expenditures of presidential aspirants have proved excessive. In 1912, 
the amounts varied from $52,000 (Underwood) to $550,000 (Roose- 
velt) ; in 1920, from $3,337 (Hitchcock) to $1,773,303 (Wood); in 
1928, from $6,005 to $395,254 (Hoover). In the election campaigns 
still larger amounts are spent. 

These enormous sums come from sundry sources for different 
reasons. The candidate contributes some; “the political pound of flesh 
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is extracted” from local, state, and national employees; underworld 
interests are often willing to purchase protection; big business, especi- 
ally public utilities, find it advantageous to secure the good-will of one 
or both parties; and certain “fat cats” (millionaires desirous of secur- 
ing appointments of distinction) “shell out” for the campaign funds. 
These groups—giving some two-thirds of the total—represent only a 
small proportion of the voters. The Socialist Party alone depends 
largely on the rank and file of its adherents to fill the campaign chest. 

Of course, postmasters contribute because it is “the usual custom,” 
but just why the Standard Oil Company gave $250,000 to the Republi- 
can National Committee in 1896 and William F. Kenny some $282,500 
to the Smith campaign of 1928 is not so easily understood. Some con- 
tribute to both parties in order to take no chances. Jay Gould once 
expressed it in this fashion: “In a Republican district I was a Republi- 
can; in a Democratic district, a Democrat; in a doubtful district I was 
doubtful ; but I was always for Erie.” To the motives of securing good- 
will, protection, or promised favors might be added personal like or dis- 
like of donors for candidates, force of habit, and “emotional loyalty to 
the party.” 

The increased cost of campaigning and the dependence of the parties 
on large contributers hold certain dangers. The large funds available 
might prove a temptation to their “improper expenditure.” But, since 
small funds might also be used improperly, the important thing is not 
the limitation of the amounts collected but the regulation of the pur- 
poses of their expenditure. In the second place, parties dependent on 
a comparatively small group of large contributors might find it hard to 
embark on a program needed for the welfare of the majority. From the 
standpoint of the public, Professor Overacker concludes, “the remedy 
is publicity, and more publicity.” If a party is willing to submit to the 
control of the vested interests, the public have a right to know—and 
vote accordingly. 

After reviewing relevant legislation in other countries and both 
national and state laws in America, Professor Overacker very ably sets 
forth a program of national regulating legislation to protect the public. 

The entire book evidences an unusual thoroughness and a familiarity 
with political activities. It is outspoken but objective in viewpoint. The 
few hours necessary to read it would be pleasingly and profitably spent. 
E. T. Parks. 
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THE COST OF CONGRESS 


WASHINGTON SwINDLE SHEET. By William P. Helm. New York: Albert and 

Charles Boni. Pp. 249. $2.50. 

This study by an experienced—and hardened, if not reckless— 
Washington newspaper correspondent is timely indeed when our solons 
are feverishly searching for means of cutting the cost of government. 
Mr. Helm gives the old bookkeeper’s slang of “swindle sheet” for an 
“expense account” a national application and attempts to analyze the 
expense of the American Congress, especially the Senate, during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1931. Only official records are used. 

Each senator and representative, Mr. Helm, points out “starts his 
public career by perpetrating a petty swindle.” For each mile traversed 
between his home and Washington, he draws forty cents. Since even 
the most expensive modes of travel are much cheaper than this, the 
representative of the sovereign people is able to make a “tidy profit” 
even before assuming his duties. Senator Capper, “friend of the 
farmer, coming from the land of 10-cent eggs, 30-cent wheat and 5-cent 
beef cattle” added to his personal bank account some $379.72; Fess, 
“darling of the prohibitionists and other moralists,” collected “legalized 
graft” to the amount of $198.42; Harrison, “silver-tongued champion 
of the downtrodden, snagged $430 in mileage to cover a trip where rail- 

road and lower berth charges, both ways, amounted to only $99.16.” 
i Senators living in the Far West profited still more—Johnson of Cali- 
fornia, for instance, received $1,018.04. 

But this “old congressional custom” has become almost sacred with 
age. Why bring it up now? It is true that the two Houses apppro- 
priated a total of $226,000 for mileage during the fiscal year of 1931— 
of which some $170,000 went into the private pockets of “those en- 
trusted with the public welfare.” Numerous senators drew mileage 
for trips home and return in July, 1930, between the regular and special 
sessions, although they remained in or near Washington. The interval 
of only four days exacted from the Senate $30,000 for mileage during 
that month. Few senators could have visited their homes in the short 
time allotted. 

Furthermore, it has become a custom to subsidize senatorial summer 
vacations by appropriating funds for sundry investigations which carry 
the committees into many pleasant haunts. For instance, we have the 
i record of a $200-a-day fishing trip made by the committee to investi- 
; gate American wild life. The hotel bills alone for some five weeks total 
nearly five thousand dollars. Scattered through the accounts are tips— 
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$46 in three days—to porters, waitresses, and cooks ranging from $3 
to $20 each. Their “gay and care-free flittings cost approximately 
$27,000,” at a time when our bread-lines were lengthening into the 
hundreds of thousands. The two Houses spent more than six hundred 
thousand dollars on investigations alone during the year. 

The total cost of Congress to the taxpayers for the fiscal year of 
1931 was nearly twelve million dollars. After questioning the necessity 
for such expenditures, Mr. Helm notes the steady rise in the White 
House spendings from less than three hundred thousand in 1923 to 
almost four hundred fifty thousand dollars in 1931—exclusive of the 
salaries of the President and his plain clothes secret service men. The 
extravagant administration of the Hoover Farm Board is the conclud- 
ing topic of the book. The case against the Board is rather damaging. 
Seemingly it has not only expanded unduly but has invested hundreds 
of millions of public funds, which ultimately will be lost. 

This study would hardly be termed scholarly, nor is it the result 
of years of laborious research, but it is an interesting analysis of the 
little read Congressional expense accounts. The author’s interesting 
approach, clever characterizations, and pronounced ability to make sta- 
tistics read well make the book well worth attention. Most important 
of all, however, this study deals with matters of particular importance 
to a heavily burdened nation of taxpayers. 

E. T. Parks. 


BIOGRAPHY OF A MUSICAL GENIUS 


Mozart. By Marcia Davenport. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Pp. 400. 
$3.50. 

In the hall of the immortals, the name of Wolfgang Amande Mozart 
has surely a place of honor. Of him the great “Papa” Haydn said to 
Mozart’s father, “I tell you, calling God to witness and speaking as a 
man of honor, that your son is the greatest composer I know, either 
personally or by repute. He has taste, and in addition, the most com- 
plete understanding of composition.” Mozart has frequently been 
called the great architect of musical composition because, as Miss 
Davenport says, his “music is built with the same instinct for propor- 
tion and the same fidelity to elemental laws of structure that built the 
Parthenon and Chartres Cathedral.” 

Mozart was the master of every known form of composition, from 
opera to symphony ; from masses to concerti. “There was literally no 
form of music that he did not write supremely well,” as Miss Daven- 
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port points out, “no instrument whose library he did not enrich; and 
in that respect he stands alone.” His music was too full of daring 
and novel harmony for the people of his day to understand, and most 
of it they therefore disliked. Haydn alone of great musicians be- 
friended him; and Mozart rewarded Haydn by dedicating to him the 
famous set of six quartets, the best known of his chamber music. It 
was Mozart who first sensed the potentiality of wind instruments in 
the symphony; and in this way he prepared the way for Beethoven. 
Haydn learned from him, but it was too late in Haydn’s life for the 
lesson to be profitable. 

The life-story of this great musical genius is essentially a tragedy. 
Born in 1756, the son of a musician, he began to play the clavier—the 
nearest thing to the modern piano—at the age of three. At four he had 
written a concerto for the clavier. At five, without a single lesson on the 
violin, he picked up a tiny violin, played second fiddle in a trio, and— 
astounding to relate—played it perfectly! Unfortunately his father 
chose to exploit these talents that his son possessed in such great meas- 
ure. So began a tour of all the great courts of Europe, a tour in the 
course of which the child prodigy was as much of a sensation as even 
his father could wish for. At Frankfort Goethe, fourteen years old, 
sat in the audience and heard the child play. Years later he coupled 
Mozart with Raphael and placed the two at the head of all achievement 
because of their “ease and blitheness in art.” In Paris Mozart played 
in the apartment of the famous Pompadour, in London before George 
III and his queen. At twelve he had written an opera—not a good one, 
it is true—but quite a feat nevertheless. The next year he went into 
the Sistine Chapel at Rome during Holy Week, listened to the Allegri 
Miserere, considered so sacred that the singers were forbidden to carry 
any of the parts out of the chapel on pain of excommunication, went 
away and wrote down the whole work from memory. Two days later 
he verified his transcription. Only a few corrections were necessary! 

From the beginning his music was technically mature; and after 
so many brilliant triumphs in the courts of Europe neither Mozart nor 
his ambitious father can be blamed for taking for granted that an 
appointment in keeping with his great talents would be forthcoming. 
To the end of his life Mozart thought that such an appointment was 
just around the corner. It never came. There was a minor church 
position; and later Joseph II of Austria followed it with an inconse- 
quential court appointment. Finances became a problem, and an ill- 
advised marriage and children made them more so. Relief was never 
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more than temporary, partly because Mozart had no idea how to handle 
money once he got it but mostly because there was so little of it to 
handle. Debts piled up instead of lessening. The composition of two 
great operas, Figaro and Don Giovanni, added to his popularity in 
Prague—hardly elsewhere—but contributed little to his financial better- 
ment. Petty jealousies and cabals caused his repeated prayers to Joseph 
II and his successor Leopold II for preferment to be ignored, a neglect 
that is a matter for wonder today. He died in 1791 at the age of thirty- 
five. The Vienna that had suffered him to die of privation gave him a 
pauper’s burial, the total expense being approximately five dollars. The 
grave was unmarked, and no man knows today where the body lies. 

Perhaps a small part of the neglect that Mozart experienced in his 
own day has been atoned for by his subsequent popularity as a subject 
for biography. He has not been as much a favorite as Wagner, of 
course—there has been no great controversy centering about him to make 
him so—but the life-stories of Mozart, mostly German in origin, are 
numerous. It is worthy of note in passing that the latest biography, like- 
wise the only American one, is the product of Alma Gluck’s daughter. 
Marcia Davenport’s Mozart, however, need borrow no glory from the 
author’s famous mother; as a clearly-presented, well-handled, sympa- 
thetic study of the great composer, it can well stand on its own merits. 
C. L. Crine. 


READINGS IN PUBLIC FINANCE 


READINGS IN Pustic Finance AND Taxation. By M. C. Mills and G. W. Starr. 

New York: The Macmillan Co., 1932. Pp. xvi, 823. $3.50. 

No department of economics thought is more in need of emphasis 
today than is public finance. The taxpayers and voters of tomorrow 
should have the opportunity to learn as much as possible about the or- 
ganization and functions of the public bodies that each year spend a 
large percentage of the total income of the country. There exists the 
necessity for an opportunity to study critically the different ways in 
which public funds are secured and spent, 

There are some good textbooks on public finance but the field is so 
broad and it embraces so many subjects that it would be very difficult 
to include in one volume all the material needed for a comprehensive 
study of this topic. The textbooks furnish a foundation and frame- 
work for the subject. The finishing touches on the structure are ac- 
complished by an explanation of what is actually being done by the 
federal, state, and local governmental bodies regarding matters per- 
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taining to the provision, custody, and disbursement of the funds needed 
to carry on the public functions. This book gives the material needed 
to supplement the textbook. 

Within recent years many studies have been made by state commis- 
sions and private bureaus of the fiscal affairs of governmental bodies. 
Professors Mills and Starr have brought together in this volume the 
results of many of these inquiries. 

As the authors state in the preface, the book does not attempt to 
cover all the different phases of the subject of public finance ; instead it 
attempts to treat rather fully topics, dealing with five major problems 
of public finance, namely, public expenditures, taxation, public revenues 
other than taxes, public credit, and financial administration. 

In dealing with public expenditures the authors included selections 
concerning the functions of the state leading to these expenditures as 
well as articles showing the need and ways of classifying disbursements. 
Several articles are included showing the growth of public expenditures, 
their economic effects, and the different methods now employed pur- 
porting to reduce the governmental costs. Several chapters are de- 
voted to the important subject of taxation. Such phases of the subject 
as the effects of tax limitation, the incidence of the tax burden, and 
property taxes are discussed succinctly. 

The importance to the governmental units of such sources of reve- 
nue as the income tax, the taxation of corporations, taxation of com- 
modities, and estate and inheritance taxes are shown. 

In recent years there has been some agitation for more national and 
state industries. The probable value of such undertakings from the 
financial viewpoint is critically discussed in the light of those industries 
that now are owned and operated by governmental units. 

The World War created the need for a tremendous amount of 
money on the part of the federal government and this need expanded 
the use of different forms of public credit. Several chapters are de- 
voted to the matter of the local, state, and national debts with explana- 
tions of proposed means to retire the indebtedness. 

The book contains two articles dealing with the need of a budget 
for each of the governmental units. One gives a summary of the de- 
velopment of the budget idea in the United States; the other gives a 
detailed explanation of the procedure in preparing the budget for the 
federal government. The book includes a proposed organization for 
the financial administration of state and local governments. 
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This book should be of value to the teacher of public finance and 
taxation as a supplement to the textbook. The student should find it 
helpful in that it will enable him better to understand the theory of pub- 
lic finance when studied in conjunction with actual plans that are at- 
tempting to put the theory into practical use. 


Joun M. AKeErs. 





